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PHEFACE 

fhe  purpose  of  thic  study  is  to  give  Josephus*  presentation 
of  first*centiaty  Judaism  in  its  various  aspects,  political,  social, 
intellectual,  and  religious*  Much  has  been  done  upon  specific  Phases 
of  Josephus*  works,  such  as  his  use  of  sources,  (e*g*  Bloch,  Hclsohar 
and  von  Bestinon),  hie  chronology,  (s.g.  von  Bestinon  and  Mese#  ,  ard 
hif  ftpol  ,  f  e.g*  Kruger,  Bsntvric b  t  at  ai  1.)*  Q?hore  ie,  besides , 

an  abundant  literature  upon  Judaism  of  the  first-century  using  Josephus’ 
works  with  others  as  sources  of  information*  Hitherto  no  attempt  has 
been  made  in  a  single  study  to  gather  the  material  in  his  writings 
that  present  every  phase  of  the  first-eentury  Judaism,  limiting  this 
study  to  Josephus* 

Eho  writings  cf  Josephus  being  mainly  political  in  ohar&ctee, 
it  is  Impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  give  attention  to  all  that 
is  said  of  the  political  status  of  Judaism.  In  chapter  2,  sections 
1  and  2,  therefore,  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  government  in  Palestine.  -For  the  other  chapters  one  is 
not  ombaraised  by  3uoh  abundance  of  material,  for  our  study  we  have 
limited  ours  ive 3  to  those  parts  of  his  writings  which  cover  the  his-*- 
tory  of  Judaism  during  the  first  century*  J?he  selected  passages  will 
Vhow  this* 

fhe  texts  of  hiese,  Muller  and  Saber,  especially  Hiese  and 
Muller,  vere  consulted  when  the  correct  interpretation  cf  a  passage 
depended  upon  the  S.reek  words  or  grammatical  const  ruction*  fhe  nota¬ 
tion  adopted  is  book,  chapter,  paragraph,  and  the  ?Jirse  section  in 
parenthesis,  e.g*  Ant*  19.1:9(58) .  In  the  quotations  the  Margoliouth 
version  is  used,  chiefly  because  he  has  inserted  the  Hiese  sections, 

although,  as  the  editor  says  in  his  preface,  the  Shilleto  revision  of 
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*hieton  iB  rrore  thorough*gol ig*  fhe  ilieae  amotion  In  parentVsis  is 
adds!  t©  facilitate  refers©©*  Other  versions  consulted  are  the  Shil* 
leto  translation  of  all  Josephus*  works,  and  2raill*a  translation  of 

the  War* 

We  do  not  claim  for  any  part  of  the  study  to  hcr~#  used  all  the 
paaeagee  that  may  be  used,  but  rather  the  representative  passages  which, 
we  believe,  rive  us  the  full  presentation  of  firet-oentury  Judaism  by 
Josephus*  Borne  things  that  we  should  like  to  know  about  fir3t**oentury 
Judaism,  are  not  recorded  by  Josephus,  arid  some  thinirs  that  we  do  know 
are  not  mentioned  by  him*  fhe  circumstances  of  his  life,  his  personal 
interests  and  attitude,  his  environment ,  particularly  after  the  Var, 
have  influenced  his  writings*  His  silence  upon  certain  phases  of 
Judaism  may  al30  be  thus  explained* 
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CHAP.  I.  Ml  C HARACTEH  1ST IC J5  0?  JOSEPHUS*  fSITISSS. 

1*  Sketch  of  His  Life. 

Josephus  wae  born  "in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Calus 
Caesar ,  Life  1(5);  of.  Ant.  SO.  11* 3(867).  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
Matthias ,  and  on  his  mother’s  aide  came  from  royal  ancestry.  Life  1 
(2,  5).  Ao  a  lad  he  received  his  first  education  with  his  brother 
Matthias,  Life  2(8).  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  had  become  ex¬ 
ceptionally  proficient  in  the  law.  Life  2(9).  When  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  began  a  study  of  the  three  soots.  From  hie  sixteenth  to  hie 
nineteenth  years  he  professes  to  have  lived  with  Bantus  an  ascetic. 
Afterward,  when  he  had  acquired  a  fcnovle&r  of  the  sects,  he  returned 

to  Jerusalem  and  begun  to  live  as  a  Pharisee,  Life  2(12).  $hen  twenty- 

1 

six  years  old,  he  went  to  Rome  to  secure  the  release  of  certain  pritsts. 
Upon  hie  voyage  to  Lome  he  was  shipwrecked ,  but  was  rescued  with  others  f 
eighty  in  all,  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene.  Upon  appealing  to  Poppea  through 
a  friend  Ali turns,  our  author  secured  the  release  of  his  friends  the 
priests.  Life  3(16). 

Ho  thereupon  returned  home  where  he  found  that  hostilities  had 
already  begun.  Until  the  repulse  and  defeat  of  Cestlus*  forces  Jos¬ 
ephus  remained  in  Jerusalem,  Life  5(21),  and  was  then  chosen  to  be 
military  governor  of  Galilee.  Between  his  twenty-seventh  and  thir¬ 
tieth  years  events  proceeded  rapidly.  Although  the  district  of  Gal¬ 
ilee  was  in  a  mttinous  condition.  Life  12(62),  Josephus  olaiue  to 
have  immediately  be.^un  the  Judicial  and  military  organisation  of  the 

people,  tfar  2.20}6f.  Seventy  elders  were  chosen  to  rule  all  Galilee, 

1.  A.  von  Gutsohold,  Kleine  3chriften,  Vol.  4,  p.3^8,  says  concerning 
the  purpose  of  Josephus'  Journey  to  Romoj  "Per  Hauptgrund  war  aber 
wohl,  das  es  oondioio  sine  qua  non  fur  eine  politische  Carriere  war, 
sioh  die  tfeltsfcadt  angesehen  zu  haben." 
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as  also  seven  judges  for  each  city.  Ee  thereupon  mobilized  an  army 
upon  the  Homan  plan;  and  instructed  the  soldiers  in  war  tactics. 

The  insurrectionary  clement  under  John  of  Gischala  and  others  soon 
proved  tco .energetic  for  Josephus.  The  account  of  his  rule  ie  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  rehearsal  of  meeting  the  strategy  and  charges  of  his 
personal  enemies  with  counter  strategy  and  charges.  His  opponents 
bosought  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  to  reoall  him,  but  he  evaded  the 
summons.  Mis  brief,  half-hearted  and  inefficient  rule  of  Galilee 
ended  in  the  Roman  siege  of  Jotap&ta,  when  he  was  captured  and  placed 
in  the  custody  of  Vespasian,  ±'or  the  account  of  his  Galilean  adminis¬ 
tration  see  Life  <*-74(32-413);  *ar  2.20:4(668f ) ;  2*21;  3*4jl(69  *63); 

3. 6 1 3-3. 8(  127-401 } |  3*9*lt6,6. 

Ac  a  oaptive,  he  won  the  favor  of  Veepaaian  and  Titus,  Ilf© 

73 ( 414f } •  He  accompanied  Titus  to  Alexandria.  When  Titus  returned 
to  Palestine  to  assume  command  of  the  Homan  army  during  the  final 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  Josephus  accompanied  him,  Life  76(416)*  During 
the  Jewish  siege  he#  upon  the  request  of  Titus,  War  5.9 i 2(361),  urged 
the  people  to  surrender,  far  5*9i3(362f)* 

At  the  fall  of  the  city  he  secured  the  release  of  some  friends* 
He  was  also  given  "the  holy  bookie  by  Titus*  concession*"  Besides,  he 
saved  the  life  of  his  brother,  and  of  fifty  friends  together  with  one 
hundred  and  ninty  of  his  acquaintances,  and  restored  the  fortunes  of 
the  latter.  Life  76(418-19}* 

Afterward  he  accompanied  Titus  to  Home,  where  he  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  which  is  described  in  detail,  .r  7.5; 
3(121f)*  Josephue  says  he  was  kindly  treated  by  Vespasian,  given  an 
apartment  in  the  royal  palace,  honored  with  the  privilege  of  Bom  an 
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citizenship,  given  an  annual  pension,  and  a  gift  of  land  in  Judea 
which  Domitian  later  freed  from  taxes*  About  this  time  he  married 
again,  having  divorced  the  two  previous  wives.  He  was  the  father  of 
five  children,  The  favors  of  Vespasian  were  continued  by  Titus  and 
Domitian,  Life  76(428(*  Josephus  says  that  when  he  "got  leisure  at 
Home",  Ap.  1.9(50),  he  wrote  the  Greek  history  of  the  War.  His  entire 
life  as  a  royal  favorite  must  have  been  devoted  to  literary  work* 

The  date  of  our  author’s  death  is  unknown.  He  clones  his 
autobiography  with  the  words:  "And  this  is  the  account  of  the  actions 
of  my  whole  life."  The  date  of  his  death  is  dependent  upon  the  date 
of  his  autobiography.  If  the  late  date  after  100  A.  D.  is  accepted 
for  this,  Josephus  must  have  lived  on  into  Trajan’s  reign.  If  the 
earlier  date,  95  or  94,  is  accepted  he  may  have  lived  on  beyond  100 
A.  D. ,  but  more  probably  died  late  in  the  last  decade  of  the  first 
oentury  A.  D. 
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2.  Description  of  Hie  Writings. 

The  genuine  writings  of  Josephus  are  Antiquities,  Life,  War, 
and  Apion.  All  are  apologetic.  Ant*  Pref*  1(4);  20.11:3(266);  Life 
76(420);  V/a r  Pref.  1-5(1-16);  War  7.11:6;  Ap*  1.1(3);  2.41(295);  also 
the  general  tenor  of  the  writings,  and  numerous  specific  apologetic 
statements  found  throughout  his  works.  The  Antiquities  (20  hooks) 
contain  a  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  its  origin  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  Hero,  with  an  introductory  supplement  of  "what  Moses  says  of 
the  creation  of  the  world".  Ant.  Pref.  4(26);  Ant.  20.11: 2( 269f ) ;  and 
all  this  was  based  upon  the  "sacred  books",  the  Old  Testament,  of  the 
Jews.  The  Life,  begun  and  closed  by  a  few  autobiographical  remarks, 

Life  1-6(1-27);  75-76(414f),  is  mainly  a  personal  defense  of  the  author’s 
conduct  in  the  war  as  governor  of  Galilee,  Life  7-74.  The  War  (7  books) 
was  written  in  Greek  to  ^ive  the  world  what  the  author  regarded  as  the 
true  account  of  the  causes,  course  of  events  and  results  of  the  War. 

It  was  occasioned  by  previous  fiotitious  accounts  of  the  War.  Against 
Apion  (2  books)  is  a  defense  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Its  antiquity, 

Ap*  2.38(279),  and  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  law  to  induce  piety 
and  good  citizenship  are  the  main  points  of  defense.  It  was  called 
forth  by  a  revival  of  anti-Semitism  after  the  War,  Ap.  l.l(2f).  The 
urgent  request  of  his  literary  friends,  chiefly  Epaphrodltus ,  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Greeks  to  know  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Jews’  forefathers  "to  communicate  such  things  to 
others"  were  reasons  for  writing  the  Antiquities.  All  were  written 
in  Greek  to  a  Greek-speaking  public. 

The  Greek  history  of  the  War  was  written  first.  There  is  fre¬ 
quent  reference  in  the  Antiquities,  Life,  and  Apion  to  the  War,  e.g. 
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Ant,  13*5  ;9(  173) ;  Ant*  Prof.  2(6) ,  et  al.  Josephus  regarded  the  life 

aa  an  appendix  to  the  Antiquities,  Ant*  20. 11?3( 266-268) •  Apion  was 

written  later  than  the  Antiquities,  ^oth  were  dedicated  to  Epaph- 

ro&itus,  life  76(430);  Ap*  2.41(296)*  The  War  was  dedicated  to  the 

Greeks  and  Homans,  War  Pref*  6(16)* 

Josephus  says  that  he  presented  the  War  to  Vespasian  for  his 

approval,  Ap.  1,9(50$).  Veapasian  died  in  79  A.  1.  Allowing  a  few 

years  after  73  A.  D*  when  Jewish  hostilities  ceased,  for  Josephus  to 

prepare  hie  material  for  the  War,  Ap,  1.9(50^ ) ,  we  nay  arrive  at  I5ar- 

2 

goliouth’s  date  73-79  A.  B.  The  Antiquities  and  the  life  aa  its  ap¬ 
pendix  wore  completed  in  93-94  A*  1.,  Ant.  20*11:3,  If  Apion  was 
dedicated  to  the  Epaphroditus  who  died  about  96  A.B. ,  the  work  must 

have  been  written  very  shortly  after  the  Antiquities.  But  the  pri- 

3 

ority  in  time  of  life  to  Apion  remains  an  open  question*  The  prob¬ 
abilities  seem  to  favor  Mese’s  view  that  the  life  as  an  appendix  to 


2*  Margoliouth,  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus,  Introd.  p.12,  sec *4;  of. 
Uieae,  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  And  Ethics,  Vol.  VII  p.571,  for  ter¬ 
minus  a  quo;  and  von  Gutechmid,  Kleine  Sohriften,  Vol.  4  p.344;  cf* 
War  7.5:9(158). 


3.  Hies e’s  statement.  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  VII 
p.  575,  "the  concluding  words  of  the  Vita  put  it  absolutely  beyond 
doubt  that  the  work  was  composed  while  Bomitian  was  still  ali^e",  is 
too  sweeping.  The  passage,  life  76(429),  may  be  reminiscent  of  Bo- 
mitian’s  kind  treatment,  and  written  after  Bomitian’s  reign.  It  is 
strange  that  Josephus  does  not  mention  Trajan;  but  the  life  was  writ¬ 
ten  strictly  as  an  apology  dealing  with  events  in  Vespasian’s,  Titus’, 
and  Bomitian's  time,  and  there  was  perhaps  no  apologetic  occasion  in 
Trajan’s  time  to  warrant  mention  of  events  in  his  reign.  The  words 
"And  this  is  the  account  of  the  actions  of  my  whole  life,"  life  76 
(430),  may  mean  that  this  wets  all  that  needed  mention  for  his  apologet¬ 
ic  purposes.  Other  evidence  such  as  Ant,  20.11:3(266),  the  "cfo  ", 


continuance,  beginning  life,  Epaphroditus,  cf.  Riese,  art.  j0E,  HastingSs 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  EthiccA  Vol,  VII  P.57pf,  ^  ^  have 

llkii ™  ill*  m  finishea. 


in  93  or  94  A.  P.  against  Schurer,  Gesohichte  des  Judlschen  Volkes 
Vol.  I  p. 88,  who  holds  that  it  was  7/ritten  some  time  after  100  A.  D. 

but  ^ife  76(429-30) ,  vague  as  it  is,  does  not  warrant  Riese’s  state¬ 
ment  setting  aside  the  evidence  for  Schurer’s  view.  See  also  la-'uer 
Flavius  Josephus,  p.lf. 
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Antiquities  ms  with  it  finished  in  95-94  A*D.  Then  Apion  immedi¬ 
ately  followed* 

4 

Writings  mistakenly  ascribed  to  Josephus  are  IT  Maco&bees,  and 
a  fragment  on  Hades.  Thsee  for  our  purposes  need  not  be  discussed. 

In  Ant*  3.5:6(94} ;  3.8:10(223);  4.8:4(196),  Josephus  promised  to  speak 
about  the  laws  of  iloses  more  explicitly.  In  Ant.  Pref*  4(26);  1.1:1 
(29);  1*10:5(192} $  3.6:6(143);  20.11:3(268)  he  promised  to  write  about 
Jewish  philosophy  and  religion.  Those  promises  may  hare  been  fulfilled 
to  acme  extent  in  Apion;  yet,  in  Ant*  20*11:3(268)  he  mentions  three 
books,  whereas  the  Apion  contains  two  books. 

Josephus  wrote  almost  exelusively  about  Palestinian  Judaism. 
Except  for  on  occasional  chapter.  Ant.  13.3;  14.10;  16.2,6;  17.2;  18. 

9;  20.2-4;  War  7.7:10;  and  incidental  allusions  dealing  with  Judaism 
in  the  dispersion,  and  some  passages  referring  intirely  to  Foraan  af¬ 
fairs,  e.g.  Ant .19 .1-3,  all  of  Antiquities  aft*r  the  close  of  the 
Biblical  account  and  the  War  deals  with  Palestinian  Judaism.  Fueh 
things  as  his  depreciation  and  silent  neglect  of  the  Temple  at  leon- 
topolie.  War  7*10:3(431);  Ant*  20.10:1(237),  his  single  reference  to 
Philo  as  a  philosopher  and  entire  silence  respecting  his  writings. 

Ant*  18*0:1,  his  praise  of  centralised  worship  in  Jerusalem,  Ant.  4, 
8:6(  20j ) ,  the  fact  that  for  him  the  downfall  of  tho  city  virtually 
brought  the  end  of  the  Jews*  national  existence.  Ant.  18.1:l(6f); 

War  2.16:4(397),  show  that  he  was  principally  interested  in  Pales¬ 
tinian  Judaism.  Hie  exaltation  of  the  aristocracy  of  rulers  in  Jer¬ 
usalem  points  in  the  same  direction# 

Except  the  Apion  and  the  first  three  books  of  the  Antiquities, 
the  writings  of  Josephus  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  polltioal  hietcry 


t ament , 


4.  H.  Charles,  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrarha  of  the  md 
Vo!.  II  p.  656f  for  a  dieoussion  of  the  authorship  of  IV  *~acc. 
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of  the  nation,  The  Jewish  people  of  Palestine  were  located  on  the 
great  highway  of  the  nations,  and  ^ere  constantly  threatened  and 
overrun  by  larger  snrrounding  nations*  Thus,  for  one  of  Josephus1 
expert enoe  in  the  war  and  as  a  friend  of  the  Roman  generals  who 
quelled  the  groat  revolt,  tho  political  history  of  the  notion  must 
have  been  the  main  interest*  Then  too,  much  of  the  high  idealism 
of  the  nation  was  rather  nourished  in  the  obscure  silent  places  than 
in  the  eity  Jerusalem,  the  home  of  Josephus*  His  apologetics  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  present  standing  of  the  Jews  among  the  nations* 
the  fact  that  he  wm  of  royal  lineage,  and  that  as  a  young  man  he 
moved  among  the  rulers  in  Jerusalem  led  him  to  emphasise  the  politi- 
oal  side  of  hie  people1©  history*  Even  his  enumeration  of  the  higli- 
priests.  Ant*  £0*10,  is  a  political  account*  He  closes  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties  by  saying*  *X  have  also  carried  down  the  succession  of  our  kings, 
and  related  their  actions,  and  political  administration,  eto*  for 
this  it  was  that  X  promised  to  do  in  the  beginning  of  this  history”. 
Ant*  20.11:2(261).  He  speaks  in  Apion  of  a  theocracy  which  in  the 
light  of  his  account  of  the  nation’s  history  amounts  only  to  a  nation 
ruled  by  an  aristocracy  of  priests*  He  is  not  so  confident  about 
hie  qualifications  for  describing  the  religion  of  his  people  as  he 
is  for  writing  the  War,  Ap.  2*14(146b)|  1.10(54-65)*  In  the  War  we 
find  Josephus  representing  Judaism  as  involved  in  the  syncretism 
of  the  first  century  chiefly  from  a  political  standpoint*  The  reason 
lies  in  the  fact  that  although  he  was  a  firm  adherent  of  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion,  yet  he  wo©  not  deeply  religious*  In  this  he  was  Saddueean 
rather  than  Pharisaic*  and  his  chief  interest  wae  in  world  affairs^ 
and  notin  piety  and  righteousness.  He  rives  a  religious,  or  rather 
theological,  reason  for  the  war,  but  it  does  not  strongly  suggest 
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the  essential  difference  between  Jewish  idealism  with  a  heritage  of 
centuries  of  prophetism  and  wisdom  teaching  lying  back  of  it,  and 
Hellenism  with  all  that  it  implies  for  the  Jewish  people* 

Josephus  claims  to  prefer  historical  aceuracy  to  literary  s$yle 
for  his  writings.  He  says  the  Jews  cared  little  for  "smoothness  of 
periods",  Ant.  20.11;2( 264) .  In  closing  the  War  he  says:  ,T0f  which 
history  how  good  the  style  is  must  be  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  readers;  but  as  for  the  agreement  with  the  facts,  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  say,  and  that  boldly,  that  truth  hath  been  What  I  hare 
alone  aimed  at  through  its  entire  composition,”  War  7.11:6(465);  Ap. 
1.10;  Ant.  Pref.  1;  War  Pref.  If;  Ap.  1.6{£7).  What  he  refers  to 
in  such  statements  is  the  conscious  and  sometimes  labored  effort  at 
rhetorical  polish  of  some  Greek  tnriters. 

2here  is  some  conscious  effort  at  good  style  in  Josephus*  His 
speeches  are  fhueydi&ean ,  that  is,  written  by  the  author  himself, 
but  as  though  spoken  by  characters  in  particular  ©Tents,  and  giT&n 
a  content  which  for  the  author  suited  the  particular  occasions,  War 
6.1:6(33-53);  7.8:6-7(323-368);  1.19:4(S73f ) ;  4.3S10( 163f ) .  Figures 
of  speech  are  sparingly  used*  His  works  being  chiefly  historical 
narrative  do  not  demand  them*  He  knew  how  to  allegorize,  ihe  prin¬ 
cipal  illustration  of  it  perhaps  is  the  chapter  describing  the  tem¬ 
ple  in  detail,  War  5.5;  Ant.  Pref.  4(24).  One  can  trace  differences 
of  style,  due  no  doubt,  to  the  author’s  use  of  sources.  He  must  have 
sought  to  retain  the  interest  of  his  readers  by  interspersing  his 
narrative  with  sensational  court  scandal,  or  a  bit  of  common  super¬ 
stition,  e.g.  Ant.  16.7j3(  194f } ;  17.8:7(131);  War  7*6;3(173f).  !i?he 
sprinkling  of  episodes  through  the  historical  narrative  cannot  al¬ 
together  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  scarcity  of  historical  materi- 
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als.  Josephus,  with  Herodotus,  knew  his  readers  enjoyed  a  story* 

It  was  their  naive  way  of  retaining  interest*  Except  In  passages 
where  the  author  seems  to  be  quoting  e*g*  Ant.  14*10,  the  Homan  de¬ 
crees,  he  freely  alters  his  sources  to  fit  them  into  hie  account. 
General  coherence  and  unity  of  narrative  is  evident.  He  is  care¬ 
ful  not  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  main  purpose.  War  5.1j3(20);  3.5:8 
(109),  but  still  there  is  a  happy  interspersing  of  geographical  and 
other  details  which  only  serve  to  make  the  narrative  interesting. 

His  works  also  show  considerable  vigor,  and  in  places,  elegance.  His 
works  also  contain  descriptive  passage^,  e,g.  War  3*3;  6,4-6,  that 
are  informing;  but  his  geographical  references  are  not  always  correct, 
War  3.3:6(63);  2.10:2(188);  3*9:1(409). 
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3*  Point  of  View  and  Characteristics  of  His  Account ♦ 

Josephus*  political  position  is  that  under  Home  the  Jewish 
nation  when  obedient  enjoyed  prosperity.  Home  was  fated  to  become 
the  mistress  of  the  world;  anrt  those  who  opposed  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  fought  against  Cod,  Rome  than  became  His  agent  to  punish  the 
revolt er s #  ana  with  them  the  people,  for  their  sine.  It  is  useless 
to  struggle  against  the  Homans  since  they  are  lords  of  the  heritable 
earth,  For  the  Jews  there  is  hope  neither  of  victory  nor  of  escape 
in  revolting  against  Home,  War  2.16:4, 

Josephus*  social  viewpoint  is  that  of  a  priest  and  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  purpose  of  God  this  aristocracy  was  chosen 
to  rule  the  people,  Art.  4.8:2(186);  4.8:17.  He  is  keenly  conscious 
of  his  ancestry  and  position  among  the  leaders,  Mfe  1,  et  al.  He 
olalms  for  his  class  the  support  of  the  people  during  the  war,  but 
with  this  claim  goes  a  sense  of  superiority  over  the  people.  As  an 
apologist  Josephus  meets  the  charge  of  ©xclusivism.  His  countercharge 
is  that  other  peoples  were  restrictive  of  their  rights,  Ap.  2.36(257f). 
He  produced  the  Roman  decrees.  Ant.  14,10;  16.6,  to  show  that  the 
nation  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  Ant.  14.10: 
26(267),  and  to  reconcile  ethers  to  the  Jews,  Ant.  16.6:8.  According 
to  Josephus  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  receive  sacrifices  and  dona¬ 
tions  from  foreigners,  War  2.17:3-4(417).  Jerusalem  was  a  city  famed 
among  the  nations.  War  7, 1*1(4),  Strangers  worshipped  at  the  Temple, 

War  6,9:3(426);  and  it  had  a  court  for  the  C-entiles.  The  privileges 

of  Judaism  were  free  to  those  who  accepted  them,  Ap.  2.28(210);  2*36(26lX 
There  la  a  measure  of  tfeuth  in  some  of  the  apologetics  on  this 
point,  The  counter charge  above  is  fact;  yet,  a  countercharge  does  not 

In  itself  set  a3ide  the  opponent’s  charge.  The  people  too,  no  doubt. 
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disapproved  receiving  sacrifices  and  donations  from  non-Jews.  It  mayt 
be  said,  them,  that  the  Jews  were  not  uniquely  but  rather  more  exclusive 
than  other  nations,  Josephus  as  on  apologist  sought  to  contend  his 
nation  to  others.  Personally  ho  was  certaihly  much  less  exclusive 
than  the  people  in  general. 

His  religious  interest  centers  about  the  Temple  and  its  woBEhip. 
#or  Josephus  perhaps  the  great  sin  that  brought  the  city  to  destruc¬ 
tion  was  ceremonial  pollution  of  the  Temple,  3far  5.13:6(566);  6,2:1 
(9Sf);  see  also  chapter  2,  sec.  4  of  this  study  under  "religious  cause 
of  the  tfar, "  One  is  led  to  think:  that  he  made  little  distinction  be¬ 
tween  ceremonial  and  moral  transgression.  His  statement  that  Titus 
desired  to  spare  the  Temple  itself,  War  6,4:7(266),  not  only  indi¬ 
cates  his  defection  to  Rome,  but  also  his  16ve  for  the  Temple,  His 
lamentation  over  the  fallen  city.  War  6,10,  comes  from  one  for  whom 
the  soul  of  religion  is  best  expressed  in  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
law  and  traditions  of  the  fathers*  We  fail  to  trace  in  his  writings 
any  hope  held  out  to  his  nation  after  70  A.D.  His  motives,  methods, 
and  attitude  toward  the  Romans  were  not  those  of  the  Zealots  whom  he 
much  misunderstood,  but  it  must  be  granted  that  the  preservation  of 
hia  nation  neutralising  its  life  in  the  holy  city  and  Temple  worship 
was  his  primary  motive  at  least,  early  in  the  War.  0u~  study  of  his 
writings  does  not  lead  us  to  regard  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country 

S' 

during  any  period  of  his  life;  and  there  is  no  portraiture  of  Jo&ephus 
equal  to  that  of  his  own  writings. 

Our  author’s  Hellenistic  leaning  leads  him  freely  to  alter  the 
6 

Old  Testament,  Id  doing  so  he  belies  his  own  words.  Ap.  1, 6(42),  His 

6.  A.  von  Gutschmid  (Xleine  Sehriften,  Vol.  4, p.350),  says  concerning 

the  Antiquities?  "fur  uns  ist  der  gesohiohtliche  *7erth  da",  wo  die  Bucher 
mit  der  Bibel  parallel  gehen,  gleich  Null". 
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additions  to  the  Old  Testament  account  do  not  necessarily  alvfays  imply 
other  available  sources*  For  reasons  such  as  a  desire  to  adjust  the 

Old  Testament  to  his  Creak  readers,  he  was  led  to  use  it  freely  a c  he 

a  6 
used  his  other  sources*  He  is  sometimes  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration, 

the  most  notable  one  in  numbers  being  that  of  the  number  Af  besieged 
Jerusalem  during  the  final  siege,  Ster  6.9:8(424);  Ant*  17*10:4(269), 

His  statements  coneerMjsg  the  Zealots  and  their  kind  and  hie  high 
praise  of  the  Homans  are  exaggerated,  cf*  #ar  6.4;  4,9:10*  Histor¬ 
ical  fact  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  his  own  attitude*  He  has  in- 

7  8 

consistencies  in  Ms  chronology,  and  elsewhere,  cf*  War  1*11:1(218) 
with  Ant.  14*11;1(270);  of.  18.6:10(224)  with  War  2.9:6(180);  cf.  Ant. 
Pref*  2(6)  with  ifar  Pref.  6(17).  Ho  shared  the  superstitions  of  his 
day.  War  4.8:3;  cf,  4.8:4(484f);  1.17:3(328)*  However ,  hie  Hellenis¬ 
tic  predilections  led  him  in  other  passages  to  assume  an  embaraesed 
attitude  toward  the  Old  Testament  account.  Ant.  1.3:9(108);  2,16:5|348). 
Other  unique  features  of  Judaism's  religion  were  also  changed  or  neg¬ 
lected  to  the  extent  that  he  in  a  large  measure  disqualified  himself 
as  a  writer  upon  Israel’s  religion  in  all  its  aspects*  He  could  even 
yield  a  point  in  ceremonial  law,  life  23(113).  His  open  protest 


6.  Niese,  Hlstoriaohe  Zeitschrift ,  Vol.  76,  p.207,  says:  "leicht  flies- 
sen  ihm  die  liyriaden  aue  der  Feder";  of.  War  2.18:3(468);  3.3:2(43); 
2.20:2(561). 

7.  B.  Siese,  Hermes,  Vol.  28,  p.194:  "Josephus  hat  in  seiner,  histo- 
risohen  Sohriften  die  3eitrechnung  wader  vernachlaesigt  noch  mit  be- 
eonderem  Fleisse  behandelt.  Ab  geseh8n  von  vielen  Pluchtiykeiten,  die 
der  nioht  sehr  gewissenhafte  Schriftsteller  begangen  hat,  beherbGrgt 
er  manehe  Widerspruche,  ohne  dass  er  sis  bemerkt  zu  haben  soheint." 

See  also  Ant.  11.8  Where  Sanballat  (Heh,  6)  is  a  contemporary  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Creat.  See  also  Biblical  <vorld,  Vol#  31,0.451,  article  "Jew¬ 
ish  Temple  at  Elephantine." 

8.  dehurer,  Real-Enoyklopadie,  u.s.w.  Vol.  7JI,p,lll:  "Eine  grobliofee 
Snt3tellung  ist  die  Darstellung  seiner  galilaiscnen  £irkaamkeit  in 
seiner  Vita.  Hie  Unwarheiten  Herselben  lassen  sich  auf  Grand  seiner 
eigenen  Darstellung  In  Bellum  Judaieum  in  den  Hauptpunkten  noch  deut- 
lioh  nachweisen." 
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additions  to  the"  Old  Tfcetaent  account  do  not  neeee warily  always  imply 
other  arailahle  sources*  Per  reasons  such  as  a  desire  to  adjust  the 
Old  £*»taffi«nt  to  his  Sreefe  readers,  he  was  led  to  one  it  freely  as 
he  used  hie  other  sources.  He  is  eomoti  os  smilty  ot  gross  sparger** 
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ag&isiat  Idolatry  was  shared  with  cultured  Ore^lc  and  Bon&n  writers; 
and  the  protest  was  hardly  a  &  anurous  venture*  Hie  n  ", 

th©  B*ity,  Ant,  18*7*2(866);  18*8*7(297);  16,2:3(48);  et  al.,  is  an 
aocomodation  to  Greek  thought*  !fis  language  sorc0tir.es  seems  to  be 
purposely  obscure.  In  describing  the  religion  of  Judaism  he  i©  ig¬ 
norant  ©£  or  purpoeiOy  silent  upon  features  objectionable  to  his  read* 
©re.  Sometimes,  he  removes  the  objectionable  By  a  turn  of  words,  e.g. 
"OaiuB  mad©  himself  a  god."  flth  his  people,  however,  Calue  male  Mm* 
self  God,  not  a  god* 

Mth  all  Josephus’  defects,  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
his  i?&r  need  not  be  doubted.  He  it  true  to  his  conscious  and  initial 
purpose,  ter  Prof*  4(90*  Although  tendency  and  personal  attitude  are 
everywhere  evident,  yet  from  his  narrative  we  are  able  to  fora  an 
historical  opinion  regarding  the  events  of  the  war*  Elsewhere  we 

9 

trace  a  hesitancy  to  state  facta,  but  he  nevertheless  does  state  them* 
His  claim  to  almost  absolute  accuracy  of  details  must  bo  judged  by 
the  standards  of  hie  time*  But  he  shows  a  certain  impartiality  in 
narrating  events  which  amply  Justified  in  his  day  his  claim  to  quali¬ 
fications  for  writing  history,  arar  Pref*  4*  His  Apion,  both  in  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  charges  of  his  enemies  and  his  answer  to  those  chargee, 
is  a  characteristic  first  century  apology  for  the  Jews*  It  has  weak¬ 
nesses  of  argument,  inconsistencies*  useless  counter  charges*  and  re¬ 
fusal  to  admit  defects*  But  it  shares  with  it®  day  what  for  u®  scene 
sometimes  to  be  only  superficial  discussion  of  essential  AnoonpatiMUt 
of  opposing  systems  of  religious  thought*  It  la  withal  a  splendid  ' 

9*  A*  von  Gutschmid*  Xlelne  Sohrlften*  Vol.IV,  p*351,  says:  "die  Ge- 
sohiehte  dec  He rode 3  1st  bei  Josephos  sin  ©omprouiss  swlachen  der 
schmeichelhafter.  Ueberlleferung  lurch  Silcolaos  und  der  enigeger,  ge- 
setstea  Yolfcstradition";  of*  Ant.  16*11:81 


apcUogy  for  a  religion  with  a  rial  heritage  of  high  idealiom  and  plena 
practice  by  one  who  s#Tr*  intended  for  a  moment  to  abandon  itf  and 
who  thought  enough  of  it  to  put  forth  hie  best  effort  in  its  defense* 
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CHAP*  IT.  POLITIC*!  rfk?m  ART)  AIM  OP  JimAISM* 

1.  Organisation  and  Administration  of  the  Jewish  State* 

Boman  oontrol  of  the  Jews?  began  definitely  with  Pompey  in  63 
B.  C. ,  and  from  the  first  the  imperial  government  assumed  the  right 
to  select  the  Mgh-priest  who  should  role  the  people#  In  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  Aristobnlue  and  Fyrcanue  for  the  high-priesthood f  Porapey 
decided  for  Hyreanue,  Ant*  14*4*4(73)$  20*10*  1(244).  The  reasons  for 
Ponpey’a  deoinion  are  characteristic  of  the  deposition  and  selection 
oC  later  high-priests*  Julius  Caesar  later  only  confirmed  the  choice 
of  Pempey,  Ant#  14# 9*5(143);  far  1*9:6(194)*  The  selection  of  high- 
priests  after  J!y reams  is  summarised  by  Joftephus  In  Ant#  20*10* X(  247f )* 
Although  selected  and  deposed  at  the  will  of  the  Homan  government,  yot 
they  were  over  regarded  as  the  rulers  of  their  nation* 

The  aristocracy,  under  the  high-priest  as  its  head,  wa#  the 
Sanhedrin#  Ho  mention  is  made  of  any  change  in  this  body  by  Votepey* 

But  Cabining,  67  B*C.,  is  said  to  have  divided  t*e  nation  into  fSwo 
parts,  and  over  each  part  to  have  placed  a  ruling  con  oil*  These 
were  located  at  Jerusalem,  Oadara,  Asjathus,  Jericho,  and  SenPhorie 
in  Galilee,  Ant.  14.6:4(91);  ^r  l*eh6fl?0)*  We  hear  nothing  more 
about  this  partitioning  of  the  Jewish  nation,  only  that  the  people 
were  pleased  to  be  freed  from  monarchy  and  to  be  governed  In  the 
future  by  an  aristocracy,  War  1,5*5(170)* 

Shortly  afterward  we  rend  that  Herod,  son  of  Antipate-,  when 
governor  of  Galilee,  woe  eommonod  before  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem 

to  stand  trial  for  putting  a  certain  Hoaekioc  to  death  without  the 
consent  of  the  Sanhedrin*  0n*.»  ooocludes  that  the  echeuo  of  dab  ini  ua 

In  appointing  fire  councils  had  failed,  for  one  of  his  councils  was  in 

Sepphorie  where  it  seen©  Herod  as  governor  of  Galilee  might  hsvo  been 
tried# 
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Earlier  we  real  that  Moses  had  appointed  seven  judges  for  every 
city.  If  these  could  not  decide  in  any  case,  the  case  should  he  sent 
to  the  "holy  city"  where  "the  high-priest,  the  prophet,  and  the  San¬ 
hedrin  "might  render  a  decision.  Ant,  4,8:14(218),  In  Ant,  9  there 
is  record  of  Jehoshaphat  purposing  a  similar  constitution.  Ant,  9,1:1, 
During  the  war  Josephus  wrote  to  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  for  in¬ 
formation  and  direction  regarding  certain  matters.  Life  12(62),  As 
a  result  of  complaints  against  him  to  the  council  In  Jerusalem,  the 
council  sent  an  embassy  to  Galilee  to  arrest  Josephus  and  send  him 
to  Jerusalem,  Life  S9-40(196f), 

On  the  other  hand  we  read  that  Josephus  formed  a  council  upon 
assuming  hie  duties  as  military  governor  of  Galilee,  Life  14(79), 

There  is  mention  of  the  senate  of  Tiberias,  Life  12(64),  to  ten  of 
whose  number  the  furniture  of  Herod  the  tetroroh’s  palace  in  Tiberias 
was  entrusted.  Life  13(69),  In  Tiberias  Josephus  "assembles  his  ftiende 
as  a  Sanhedrin, "  We  read  that  he  appointed  seventy  elders  as  rulers 
of  all  Galilee  and  seven  judges  in  eaoh  city  "to  hear  the  leeBer  quar¬ 
rels";  possible  death  sentences  were  to  be  given  only  by  him  with  the 
seventy  elders,  rfar  2.20;5(570f ) •  He  is  here  clearly  following  the 
Mosaio  order.  Ant,  4,8:14(214), 

Josephus*  evidence  is  that  there  were  subordinate  judicial  bodies 
in  the  provinces,  and  that  in  his  time  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  was 
regarded  as  a  higher  court  than  the  councils  in  the  other  cities  of 
Palestine.  The  scheme  of  Gabinius  implies  that  the  Jerusalem  council 
was  only  one  of  the  five,  and  not  superior  to  the  others. 

There  is  no  direct  Reference  to  a  change  in  the  plan  of  Gabinius. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  change  was  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  The 
change  had  evidently  been  made  at  the  time  Herod  the  tetraroh  was  sum- 
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raoned  before  the  court  in  Jerusalem,  47  or  46  B,G«  In  the  high*prier,t* 
hood  Hyroanua  was  oonfirmed  by  Caesar,  and  Antipat  or  was  made  procure 

A 

ator  of  Judea,  *nt«  14,8*&(143),  In  doing  this  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
"settled  the  affaire  in  Syria**,  including  Judea,  Ant*  14,9 * 1(166)* 

It  la  highly  probable  that  with  the  firm  support  of  Caesar  end  the 
assistance  of  Hyroanus,  the  shrewd  Antipater  increased  the  power#  of 
the  oanhedrln  at  Jerusalem  making  it  superior  to  those  in  other  cities* 
and  that  in  a  short  time  under  Ms  management  of  affairs  in  Judea, 
Gabiriua1  arrangement  fell  through  and  was  forgotten* 

She  fact  that  Herod  could  be  summoned  to  faoe  the  Sanhedrin 
shows  its  large  power*  the  speech  of  Sameas  upon  this  occasion  also 
suggests  it*  He  says  that  the  aeons  ed  are  wont  to  appear  in  submis¬ 
sion  and  fear,  and  that  by  speech,  personal  bearing  and  attire  they 
usually  seek  to  mere  the  Stern  Judge®  to  compassion.  Ant*  14,9 *4{  172)* 
the  Sanhedrin  only  had  the  power  to  pronounce  death  sentence.  Ant, 

14,9 t5(  16? )«  they  would  nave  given  euoh  sentence  to  Herod,  had  it 

not  been  for  S^rrosR>?s'  intervention  in  hie  behalf,  against  which  the 

5 

Judges  protested.  Ant,  14,9 ;4( l?7f )•  It  is  not  certain  that  Mariamne 
was  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin,  the  statement  Is  that  Herod  "got  together 
those  that  were  most  faithful  to  him".  Ant,  15.7*4(229), 

fh©  Sanhedrin  oould  bo  assembled  only  by  the  ruling  Roman  of* 
fiolal.  '?©  are  told  that  Annans  upon  assuming  the  office  of  high* 
priest,  61  br  62  A,  D, ,  desiring  to  exercise  hie  suthorityin  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Albinos,  the  procurator,  assembled  the  council  to  try  James 
the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,  and  some  others,  ’Je  are 
citing  the  paeo  ge  not  to  ieal  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus  to  Jesus, 
but  simply  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  civil 
government,  For  this  rash  act  Ananus  was  deposed  after  ruling  for 
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only  thro©  months.  Ant.  20*S:U2C2}.  A  little  later  we  road  that  the 
Levites  persuaded  the  king,  Agrtppa,  "to  assemble  a  Sanhedrin"  that 
they  might  be  riven  permission  to  wear  linen  garments  ao  well  aa  the 
priests*  The  record  states  that  it  was  granted  by  the  permission  of 
the  king  with  the  vote  of  the  Sanhedrin,  although  the  grant  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  Ant.  20.9:6(218)*  4.8:11(208).  floras 
also  | laramcned  the  high-pries te  and  the  Sanhedrin,  and  placed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  quiet  and  order  of  thepeople  upon  them,  ar  £.15j6(6nf) 
The  Sanhedrin  then  eould  be  riven  police  duty.  row&Asfcion  for  the 
people  to  send  ar  embassy  to  Hero  to  protest  against  Floras  had  to 
be  granted  by  theking  and  high-prieste,  War  2*16 548).  This  passage 
evidently  as eases  the  Sanhedrin. 

The  council  therefore  was  the  connecting  link  as  it  were  between 
the  imperial  government  and  the  people,  a  representative  of  each  to 
th©  other.  The  pastures  cited  above  also  show  that  the  Sanhedrin 
served  at  a  buffer,  receiving  the  complaints  and  ©onset i nee  the  harsh 
treatment  of  either.  Ant#  14.9:4(176). 

The  Sanhedrin  council  was  made  up  of  both  Pharisees  and  Saldn* 

10 

ceesu  Since  Joc  phua  describee  t-adduceeism  ae  a  sect  among  the  wealthy. 
Ant*  X8»10g6(298) .  and  the  wealthy  ae  also  taen  of  power  (see  oh&pl  III, 
eeo.  S  of  this  study),  we  nay  assume  that  there  were  Sa&duceee  in  the 
council.  We  read  that  Ananue  the  high-priest  and  consequently  head 
of  the  Sanhedrin  way  a  Gad&uoee,  The  statement  that  Sa&Auoeee  "are 
very  rigid  in  judging  offenders",  Ant.  80*9:1(199),  implies  that  they 
were  members  of  the  oouneil.  Saneas  who  is  identified  with  Tollio 

10.  The  Miehna  speaks  of  Henahem,  Jos.  Ant.  16.10:6(S73f ) ,  as  tho 
predecessor  of  Shammai  in  the  ab  bet  din,  religious  Sanhedrin,  This 
together  with  the  nucleus  of  fact  in  Ant*  16.10:6( S7Sf ) ,  and  the  state? 
meat  in  War  2.8:10(162)  makes  it  probable  that  occasionally  an  Eesene 
might  be  found  in  the  Sanhedrin* 
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also  a  Pharisee  was  a  member  of  the  Jeruaalem  Sanhedrin,  Ant,  14,9:4 
( 172) •  It  is  not  probable  that  hw  was  the  only  Pharisee  in  the  Jewish 
council,  Pollio  is  mentioned  no  doubt  as  a  member  of  the  council 
when  he  advisee  the  people  to  receive  Herod,  Ant,  15,1:1,  If  we  would 
shut  the  Pharisees  out  of  the  Sanhedrin,  we  must  account  for  their 
withdrawal  from  their  political  position  during  Alexandra’s  reign. 
Although  the  Pharisees  are  not  mentioned  as  such  during  the  Humean 
period  under  Antipater  as  playing  a  dominant  role  in  the  councils, 

yet  they  thus  appear  both  before  and  after  in  Alexandra’s  and  in 

> 

Herod’s  reigns  respectively,  The  word  "  a ?  tirr o  47 / a  »  refers  then 

not  to  birth  and  rank  but  to  the  specific  form  of  government  that 

•  / 

the  Jews  had*  The  B  * />  /  rr  />  must  be  understood  as  the  Ssn- 

hodrin  form  of  government  over  which  the  high-priest  presided.  The 
fact  that  the  Sanhedrin  had  such  a  high  place  in  Jewish  life,  and  that 
the  law  also  held  a  singular  place  among  them  argues  for  the  Pharisees 
as  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  because  they  were  the  people’s  leaders* 
expert  in  the  law.  The  Sanhedrin  was  the  national  court  of  Just ice 
and  before  It  causes  that  affected  the  entire  civil  life  of  the  Jews 
were  laid.  Very  early  then  the  Pharisees  highly  versed  in  the  law 
must  have  formed  an  important  part  of  this  ruling  council.  The  peo¬ 
ple’s  usual  ready  submission  to  and  reverence  for  their  Sanhedrin  in 
the  light  of  Ant,  18*1:4(17}  suggests  that  Pharisees  occupied  a  large 
place  in  the  Sanhedrin. 
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2.  The  Homan  Imperial  Control  of  Palestine. 

Josephus  says  that  Rome  had  no  imperial  ambition  in  securing 
possession  and  control  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  v/as  caused  by  the 
folly  of  the  Jews  themselves.  We  read:  "whence  did  our  servitude 
eommenoe?  Was  it  not  derived  from  the  seditious  that  were  among  on* 
forefathers,  when  the  madness  of  Arietobulus  and  Hyroanus,  and  their 
mutual  quarrels,  brought  Pompey  upon  this  city,  and  when  Cod  reduced 
those  under  subjection  to  the  Romans,  who  were  unworthy  of  the  liberty 
they  had  enjoyed?"  War  5.9:4(  395f } ;  Ant.  14.4;5(77h  If  the  Jews 
had  trusted  in  Cod,  He  would  nave  thought  them  worthy  of  freedom  and 
would  have  punished  the  Romans  at  once  "when  Pompey  began  to  meddle 
with  the  nation".  War  5.9:4(408). 

In  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  pompey  seized  Jerusalem, 
desecrated  the  Temple,  made  Hyrcanus  high-priest,  captured  Aristobu- 
lus  and  his  fimily,  beheaded  the  authors  of  the  disturbance,  laid 
a  tax  upon  the  country  and  upon  Jerusalem,  deprived  the  Jews  of  the 
cities  from  Jev/ish  control.  In  this  characteristic  Roman  way  he  re¬ 
duced  "Judea  within  its  proper  bounds".  War  1.7*  Ant.  14.4;  Ap.  2.11 
(134).  The  tribute  demanded  amounted  to  more  than  10,000  talentsf 
and  the  royal  authority  vested  in  the  family  of  the  hiprh-priest  "be¬ 
came  the  property  of  private  men".  Ant.  14.4:5(78). 

Our  author  speafcs  as  though  Rome’s  policy  toward  the  Jews  was 
lenient,  Ap.  2.5|64);  2*6(72);  Ant.  14.10:26(266);  16.6;  Ap.2.11(134b) 
The  Romans  wore  glad  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  Alexandrian 

Jews.  The  Jews  elsewhere  were  granted  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
equally  with  others,  Ap.  2.4(59f).  Jerusalem  of  all  oitiee  was  es¬ 
pecially  favored  by  the  Romans,  War  Pref.  4(11).  But  such  statements 
are  balanced  by  the  account  of  Pompey's  treatment  (see  above). 
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CrasHus ’  plundering  of  the  Temple,  Ant*  14.7:1,  the  reoall  of  se- oral 
prominent  procurators,  e.g.  Pilate,  Ant.  18*4|2,  Felix,  Ant.  20.8:9 
(182),  Albinus,  Ant*  20*9:5(815),  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Jews 
by  almost  all  governors.  Of  the  procurators  we  read:  "for  that  all 
governors  are  naturally  disposed  to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  and  that 
those  who  are  not  to  fix  (remain)  there,  but  to  stay  a  short  time, 
and  that  in  uncertainty  when  they  shall  be  turned  out,  do  the  more 
severely  hurry  themselves  on  to  fleece  the  people".  Ant*  18*6:6(172); 
cf*  (176)*  The  Jews,  no  doubt,  shared  the  prosperity  of  early  ihiplre 
days  under  Augustus;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  best  things  con¬ 
cerning  Home’s  treatment  of  the  Jews  are  said  about  Julius  Caesar  and 
Octavius,  Ant*  14*10;  16*6,  and  about  our  author’s  personal  favorites, 
Vespasian  and  Titus*  Also,  under  Agrippa  I,  who  was  appointed  by 
Gains  and  increased  in  territorial  power  by  Claudius,  the  Jews  seemed 
to  be  fairly  contented* 

The  imperial  government  kept  striot  military  control  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine*  A  popular  movement,  though  seemingly  peaceful  and 
harmless,  was  promptly  checked,  War  8.13:4(260);  6*5j3(300f);  Ant*  £0. 
6;1*  The  civil  rulers  were  alert  to  any  thing  that  might  result  in 
open  hostility*  Although  the  annual  festivals  were  not  discontinued, 
for  that  would  have  brought  on  Immediate  revolt,  yet  upon  these  occa¬ 
sions  close  watch  was  kept  upon  the  assembled  multitudes*  When  the 
people  grew  discontented  under  Herod  I,  he  forbade  them  to  "meet  to¬ 
gether,  or  to  walk,  or  to  eat  together,  but  watched  everything  they 
did".  Ant,  16.10:4(266)*  Thie  motive  of  control  lay  below  keeping 
the  high*prlest’s  garments  in  the  Antonian  tower.  Herod  began  thie 
custom  "believing  that  white  he  had  them  in  his  custody,  thepeople 
would  make  no  innovations  against  him".  Ant*  18,4: r < 92).  When  Vi- 
tellius,  governor  of  Syria,  sent  Maroellus  to  succeed  Pilate  as 
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procurator  of  Ju<leaf  he  also  restored  the  high-priesVs  garments  to 
the  care  of  the  Jews*  It  seems  that  thie  wae  continued  until  the 
time  of  Padua  the  procurator,  when  they  were  acrain  placed  In  the 
Antonian  tower.  Ant.  20*1:1(6)*  In  the  context  here  too  we  read 
that  the  sacred  vestments  were  an^lnoitement  to  revolt*  Orders  to 
a  procurator  to  quell  revolt  did  not  odrae  officially  from  the  San* 
hedrln*  As  Borne1 a  representative  the  procurator  was  empowered  to 
maintain  peace  and  order* 

Then  too  there  was  frequent  change  of  high-priests,  (twenty* 
eight  in  one  hundred  end  seven  years.  Ant*  20*10*1(250).  The  con* 
troling  motive  for  Fompey’s  choice  of  Hyrconoa  is  characteristic,  Ant* 
14.4:4(73a).  Each  new  settlement  of  possible  or  actual  hostility  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  change  of  high-priest,  Ant*  17*6 j4(  167 );  17*9: 
1( 207 ) ;  18*4:3(95) ;  19*8:1(342) *  20.1:3(16) j  8:8;  8|11(196);  et  al. 

If  it  could  serve  theppurposes  of  peace,  the  imperial  government  would 
sometimes  reduce  taxes.  Ant*  15*10:4(366)5  14*10:5(201).  The  levying 
of  the  taxes  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  imperial  government,  far  l*ll:2(220f )$  Ant.  18*1: 
1(2)*  Floras*  demand  for  "seventeen  talents  out  of  the  eaored  treas¬ 
ure"  upon  the  pretense,  says  Josephus,  that  Caesar  demanded  them  was 
probably  the  procurator’s  rash  attempt  to  collect  the  overdue  tribute, 
far  2*14:6(293);  2*16:6(403)*  With  other  favors  too  Borne  sought  to 
maintain  peace,  e*g*  Herod’s  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  general  toler¬ 
ation  of  observance  of  the  nation’s  religious  customs,  attention  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people  concerning  the  excesses  of  procurators, 
and  large  favors  to  individual  Jewish  rulers,  e.g*  Claudius*  f  vors 
to  Agrippa  I,  Ant*  19*5:1(274)* 
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3,  Various  Jewish  Attitudes  toward  the  Reman  Government . 

Josephus  says  that  revolt  against  Home  was  not  the  will  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Upon  specific  occasions  large  groups  of  Jews, 
stirred  by  some  particular  violation  of  their  customs,  would  for  a 
moirent  rise  up  in  protest,  but  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  alow  to  Su¬ 
spend  to  what  the  Zealots  and  others  regarded  as  the  demands  of  pa¬ 
triotism.  We  read  that  the  people  were  unwillingly  engaged  in  the 
war  with  Home,  Ant.  Pref.  2(6);  Life  6(27);  11(46).  When  Petronius 
with  threats  urged  the  people  to  acoept  Oaius*  statue,  they  repoiedj 
"We  will  not  by  any  means  make  war  with  him,  but  still  we  will  die 
before  we  see  our  laws  transgressed".  Ant.  18.8:3(271).  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Sepphoris  remained  loyal  to  the  Romans,  Life  22(104);  65(346); 
Josephus  affirms  that  the  Jews  are  a  peaceful  people,  Ap.  2.37(272); 
2.32(235);  2.41(294).  In  hie  speech  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  when 
seeking  to  calm  their  hatred  against  Plorus,  Agrippa  XI  assumes  that 
the  better  and  wiser  part  of  the  people  desired  to  live  in  peace#  It 
was  principally  the  young  enthusiasts  who  were  desirous  to  force  the 
issue,  tfar  2.16j4{ 354f ) .  When  Florus  demanded  those  who  had  insulted 
him  with  reproach  for  hie  greed,  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  begged  him 
not  to  punish  the  greater  number  of  innocent  people  because  of  the 
rashness  of  the  guilty  few,  War  2.14;8(301f ) .  When  urged  by  their 
rulars  to  allay  their  anger  against  Florua,  Josephus  says:  "the  mul¬ 
titude  complied  immediately,  out  of  reverence  to  those  that  had  de¬ 
sired  it  of  then,  and  out  of  the  hope  they  had  that  Floras  would  do 
tnem  no  more  injuries".  War  2.15:2(317);  of.  Ant.  18.1;1(3).  The 
people  were  reidy  against  the  protest  of  the  seditious  to  open  the 
city  gates  to  Cestius,  War  2.19 :6f.  John  of  Gisehala  when  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  is  reported  as  taking  oath  that  he  would  be  on  thepeopl^'s  side. 
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War  4*3:18(814).  Josephus  spooks  of  the  people  with  tho  rulers  as 
fearing  the  consequences  of  the  seditious  in  Jerusalem,  *ar  8.17 jlO 
(465£),  fhe  excesses  of  the  seditious  shocked  the  people  when  the 
fonaer  began  to  appoint  their  own  high-priest,  $ar  4.8:6(147);  7(161). 
Under  Ananus,  the  high-priest,  they  were  ready  to  oppose  the  Sealots, 
tfar  4.8: 11(  195) ;  4.6:8(377);  6.1:1-2(1-10);  4.3|9:  6.8»l(586f).  If 
Josephus  is  correct  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  protested  against 
the  ©xoeesee  of  the  Sealots  and  were  ready  to  submit  to  their  rulere 
regardless  of  the  conduct  of  Floras  ,  we  may  assume  that  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  where  conditions  were  less  feverish,  the  people  were 
for  the  largo  part  sutaiesiwe,  peacefully  inclined,  and  very  slow  to 
revolt,  regardless  also  of  what  they  thought  about  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  and  their  rulers  in  Jerusalem  some  of  whom  were  time-servers. 

She  above  passages  and  Others  given  below  indioat©  the  attitude 
of  the  rulers,  who  for  different  and  varying  reasons  desired  peace* 

Much  of  their  eeemin*  submission  was  subservience  to  Home,  and  that 
for  a  selfish  purpose*  fhe  fact  that  the  war  was  as  much  rebellion 
against  the  Jewish  rulers  as  revolt  against  Home  points  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Josephus  is  accused  by  Justus  of  being  the  author  of  the  re¬ 
volt  in  Galilee,  life  66(330).  He  defends  himself  against  the  charge. 
But  the  defense  Itself  is  damaging  in  thelight  of  such  passages  as 
*ar  3.8:6(387f)|  9:6;  3.21:3;  life  6(33);  7(29);  27(133).  fhe  foot 
that  the  Sealots  are  reported  as  seeking  to  establish  a  higfe-prlest- 
hood  and  Sanhedrin  of  their  own  selection  tells  a  tale,  cf.chap.  IIIf 
seo.3  of  this  study. 

During  the  siege  John  of  Oisohala,  who  was  leader  of  the  Zealots, 
sent  for  help  to  the  Iduraeans  charging  Ananus  the  high-priest,  and  his 
party  with  treason,  see  War  4.4:1(226,  229).  If  the  charge  was  not 
literally  true.  War  4.6:6(363),  it  at  least  points  to  such  designs 
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as  implied  in  the  words;  "And  this  (pretended  agreement  with  the  re¬ 
porters)  ?/e  did,  hoping  that  Cestius  would  not  he  lorn?  ere  he  caine, 
and  that,  with  groat  forces,  and  so  put  an  end  to  these  seditious 
proceedings".  Life  5(23),  of. War  4*7:3(414).  Josephus  himself  always 
weakens  his  own  defense*  Besides,  he  was  only  one  of  a  class  of 
Romanized  rulers  in  Jerusalem  iroluding  Sadducees  and  some  Pharisees* 

The  fourth  philosophic  sect,  ae  Josephus  calls  the  Zealots, 
was  in  violent  opposition  to  Rome*  They  opposed  the  taxation  under 
Cyrenius  ( Quirinius ) ,  and  incited  the  people  to  ta£e  up  anas  against 
the  Roman  government*  They  recognized  no  king  or  lord  hut  God*  Jos¬ 
ephus  regards  their  position  as  bold,  and  one  tending  to  disrupt  the 
nation  politically ,  socially  and  religiously.  Ant*  18.1:1.  The  "sio- 
aril”  had  a  similar  attitude  toward  Home.  Eleazar,  their  commander, 
a  descendant  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  and  commander  of  the  Jews  in  Masa¬ 
da,  War  7*8:1(253),  in  his  speech  just  before  the  capture  of  the  for¬ 
tress  by  the  Homans  inoite3  his  soldiers  to  be  brave,  saying  that 
they  had  long  ago  resolved  never  to  be  in  bondage  to  Home,  but  only 
to  God,  "who  alone  is  the  true  and  just  Lord  of  mankind",  War  7.8j6 
(323)*  Some  of  the  "aioarii"  who  had  escaped  to  Alexandria,  there 
stirred  up  the  people  "to  assert  their  liberty"  and  to  revolt  against 
the  Homans,  and  to  regard  "God  ae  their  only  Lord  and  Master",  ’War  7. 
10:l(410f).  Even  their  children  refused  to  "name  Caesar  for  their 
lord".  War  7.10;1(419)* 

In  recalling  the  nation fs  struggle  Eleazar  says  that  "the  cause 
of  liberty  encouraged  us  all  to  revolt  from  the  Romans",  War  7.8:7(370) 
whether  "sioarii",  false  prophets,  and  their  followers.  Zealots  or  Idu- 
mear.s.  In  writing  to  the  Idume&ns  for  help  the  Zealots  clearly  state 
that  they  had  revolted  to  preserve  their  liberty.  War  4.4:1(228)*  In 
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replying  to  the  speech  of  "Jesus  the  eldest  of  the  high-priests"  next 
to  Ananus,  War  4.4:3(238),  Simon,  son  of  Cathlas,  a  commander  of  the 
Idumeans,  said  that  they  would  wait  before  the  walla  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Zealots  until  the  Romanising  high-priest  and  his  party  should  'be¬ 
come  friends  to  liberty**.  War  4.4*4(882). 

We  have  therefore  the  attitude  of  submission  toward  Home  by  the 
people  in  general,  together  with  some  of  their  religious  leaders,  e.g. 
Ant.  15.1;1.  Ho  doubt,  they  knew  that  successful  resistance  againit 
the  Homan  government  could  not  be  made*  The  nation  was  too  small  and 
too  weak  to  secure  or  maintain  independence  against  the  world-ruling 
determination  of  the  Roman  Empire,  But  in  the  struggle  a  large  part 
of  the  people  became  involved,  Is  hostilities  developed  the  people 
were  drawn  into  the  war.  In  determining  the  attitude,  from  Josephus* 
writings,  of  the  Jewish  people  toward  Rome  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  rapid  spread  of  seal ot Ism  a  passive  intolerance,  or  at  least, 

a  submissive  dissatisfaction.  Many  Jewish  rulers  were  subservient 
to  Home  for  their  own  selfish  interests.  There  were  some  Jews,  and 
an  increasing  number,  Who  oould  not  refrain  from  attempting  to  throw 
off  the  Roman  domination,  They  trusted  In  the  help  of  God  to  free 
his  people.  In  Judging  these  we  must  remember  that  all  we  know  about 
the  Zealots,  came  from  their  opponents  and  wa»  recorded  by  Josephus 
who ,  as  one  of  the  Zealots*  opponents,  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
render  a  fair  Judgment  of  their  earnest,  self-saorifioing  patriotism, 

11.  Jaokson  and  Lake  state  that  the  Zealot  party  as  suchmust  not  be 
identified  with  Josephus*  fourth  philosophic  sect.  The  statement  is 
striking  since,  as  they  say,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Zealot 
party  began  in  6  A.  1).  In  the  passages  Ant.  18.1:1  and  War  2.8  the 
Zealets  are  not  mentioned.  There  is  a  close  Identification  of  the 
"sicarii**  with  the  fourth  sect,  of.  Ant.  18.1:1(4);  6(23);  War  2.8: 
1(118);  7.8:1(253);  6(323);  10;1(410,  419).  Points  of  resemblance  aay 
be  seen  between  the  fourth  aect  and  the  Zealots,  The  teaching  of  Judas 
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was  accepted  by  young  men;  the  Zealots  under  John  were  young  men, 

Ant*  18* It 1(10);  War  4.2:2(128).  Yto  note  too  that  Judas  was  "zealous" 
to  incite  to  revolt,  Ant.  18.1:1(4). 

Did  the  Zealot  party  benrin  with  John?  War  4.3f;  of.  2.22;1 
(651);  in  the  chapters  following  War  4.3  the  Sealoto  are  prior  to  the 
Idumeans.  Yet  elsewhere  the  Idnmeans  seem  to  he  prior  to  the  Zealots, 
War  7.8:l(267f).  In  War  4.3  Josephus  does  not  say  that  the  Zealot 
party  began  with  John  of  Gischala. 

It  is  a  question  whether  Josephus  always  sharply  distinguished 
one  group  from  another.  We  read  of  a  Jonathan,  a  sicarius  assuming 
the  role  of  a  false  prophet,  War  2.13:4(269)  and  7.11:l(438)i  Ele- 
azar  says  the  oause  of  liberty  "encouraged  us  all  to  reYolt",  War  7. 
8:7(370).  But  we  may,  with  Jaokson  and  Lake,  say  that  "the  fourth 
Philosophy  supplied  the  intellectual  attitude  from  which  the  Zealots 
and  "sioarii"  started;  (Poafces- Jacks on  and  Lake,  the  Beginnings  of 
Christianity,  Part  I,  Vol.  1,  Appendix  A,  p.421f). 


so 


4.  Reasons  for  the  War  of  66-73  A*  D. 

Josephus  gives  three  causes  for  the  war.  They  are  seditious 
revolt,  rash  conduct  of  some  procurators,  especially  Floras,  and 
God's  punishment  upon  the  nation  for  its  sin*  These  may  be  discussed 
in  the  order  given* 

In  his  speech  to  the  revolters  in  Jerusalem  Josephus  says  that 
in  the  nation’s  history  revolt  had  never  succeeded;  but  when  Israel 
trusted  in  God,  He  delivered  them*  He  says; "When  did  we  even  con¬ 
quer  any  other  nation  by  such  means”  (weapons)?  He  cites  Abraham’s 
victory  over  the  king  of  Egypt  who  had  seized  "Queen  Sarah",  the  ex¬ 
odus,  the  punishment  upon  the  Syrians  (Philistines,  see  I  Sam*  6)  for 
oarrying  away  the  ark,  Sennacherib's  punishment  before  Jerusalem  (701 
B.Q.,  II  Kgs.  19),  the  deliverance  from  exile  under  Cyrus  (Ezra  If*)* 
Antioohus  Epiphanes*  defeat  as  historical  evidences  of  God's  protec¬ 
tion  of  His  people.  War  5.9:4(376f). 

In  the  account  of  the  fourth  philosophic  seot  it  is  reported 
that  due  to  the  rapid  spread  of  its  propaganda,  war  followed  upon  war, 
the  aristocracy  of  the  nation  was  robbed  and  murdered,  seditions  arose 
whioh  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  civil  government 
was  filled  with  tumult,  the  foundations  of  the  nation’s  future  miser¬ 
ies  were  laid,  and  the  customs  of  the  fathers  were  ehanged#  The  auth¬ 
or  says  the  "infection"  spread  among  the  young  men.  Ant*  18*1:1;  War 
Pref.  4(10). 

Elsewhere  we  read  that  John  of  Gisohala  came  to  Jerusalem,  and 
by  his  harangues  incited  a  larse  number  of  young  men  to  war.  War  4.3; 
2(128).  The  advance  of  the  Romans  in  the  north  drove  the  seditious 
toward  Jerusalem;  and  because  Jerusalem  by  an  ancient  custom  received 
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all  Jews  "without  distinction",  it  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  all* 
This  resulted  in  sedition  in  the  city.  Besides,  the  bands  of  refugees 
robbers  were  "the  direct  cause  of  the  city’s  destruction"  for  with 
the  sedition  they  also  brought  on  a  famine  due  to  their  injudicious 
use  of  the  city’s  provisions.  War  4.3:3(135-7) •  Elsewhere  Justus 
of  Tiberias  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  revolt  in  Galilee,  life 
65  (341-4)* 

Some  more  immediate  causes  are  mentioned*  The  people  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  had  cut  off  the  cloisters  that  Joined  the  hated  tower  Antonia 
to  the  Temple.  Tribute  had  not  been  paid.  War  2.16:0(403).  Soon 
afterward  some  revoltere  assaulted  and  captured  the  fortress  Masada, 
killing  the  Homan  garrison.  Then,  too,  Eleasar  son  of  Ananias  the 
high-priest,  persuaded  the  officiating  priests  of  the  Temple  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  gift  or  sacrifice  from  any  foreigner*  This,  says  Josephus, 
"was  the  true  beginning  of  our  war  with  the  Homans;  for  they  rejected 
the  sacririce  of  Caesar  on  this  account".  War  2.17: 2.  Elsewhere  we 
read  that  the  defeat  of  Cestius  by  the  Jews  "became  the  calamity  of 
our  whole  nation".  Life  6(24).  Then  toe  the  death  of  Ananus  "was  the 
beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  city".  War  4.5:2(318).  The  spirit 
of  seditious  revolt  lies  below  all  these  causes. 

During  the  procurators hips  of  Felix  and  Festus  the  affairs  of 
the  Jews  steadily  grew  worse.  The  country  was  overrun  by  "robbers 
and  impostors,  who  deluded  the  multitude".  Ant.  20.8:5(160).  These 
impostors  urged  the  people  to  follow  them  into  the  wilderness,  where 
"signs  and  wonders"  would  be  performed  by  God.  These  prophets  claimed 
to  be  under  divine  inspiration.  "They  prevailed  with  the  multitude 
to  aot  like  madmen",  says  Josephus,  War  2.13:4(259).  Felix  seized 

and  punished  them  thinking  it  meant  but  the  beginning  of  a  revolt, 
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War  £*13*4{ 260)* 

At  the  same  time  a  prophet  from  Egypt  adviced  the  oorneo  people 
to  go  with  him  to  the  Hou  t  of  Olives.  Ho  collected  a  hand  of  30,000* 
From  the  Mount  of  Olives  they  planned  to  break  into  Jerusalem  by  force* 
These  too  the  soldiers  of  Felix  attacked*  The  result  was  that  the 
Egyptian  escaped,  but  hla  followers  were  killed  and  o  apt  u  red,  War  £* 
13*5#  The  robbers  also  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  Remans,  Ant* 
£0.3*6flo7f}. 

At  that  time  there  was  also  a  sedition  or  conflict  between 
Syrians  and  Jews  in  Caesarea  concerning  equal  rights  to  the  privileges 
of  citizens*  Felix  In  quelling  this  sedition  killed  and  captured 
many  Jews,  and  allowed  hie  soldiers  to  plunder  the  house®  of  the 
wealthy.  Ant*  £0*8*7*  Felix  was  recalled  by  Kero*  When  the  Jews 
went  to  Home  to  accuse  him  before  Hero,  Josephus  cays  that  Felix  would 
have  been  puniehed,  had  it  not  been  for  some  of  hie  friend**  who  per¬ 
suaded  Hero  that  an  epistle  be  written  annuli ng  the  equality  of  priv¬ 
ileges  of  oitisensbip  in  Caesarea,  which  th©  Jews  hod  enjoyed*  "This 
epistle  became  the  occasion  of  the  following  mieerios  that  befell 
our  nation**  for,  when  the  Jews  of  Caesarea  were  informed  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  epistle  to  the  Syrians,  they  were  more  disorderly  than 
before,  till  a  war  was  kindled*.  Ant*  £0*8*9(184)* 

The  number  of  robbers  and  citizens  who  harbored  and  supported 
them,  who  were  punished  by  Felix,  was  innumerable.  War  £*13* £(283)* 

But  when  some  were  put  to  death,  ©there  sprang  upl  After  the  band 
of  Eleaaar,  an  arch-robber,  had  been  wiped  out,  the  "eicarii"  arose. 
Ant*  £0*8|10(  166f )  *  The  enooun  er  with  the  prophet  from  Egypt  was 
followed  by  more  sedition*  Bobbers  urged  the  people  to  assert  their 
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liberty*  and  they  killed  those  who  refused  to  revolt*  ®An&  thus, 
says  Josephus,  *the  flame  was  ©very  day  more  and  more  blown  up*  till 
it  earn©  to  a  Street  war®.  War  2*13* 6(264). 

Injustice  and  rash  abuse  ©f  authority  by  the  political  govern* 
Bent  was  another  cause  of  the  war*  Josephus  seezns  to  trace  the  first 
Immediate  cause  of  the  war  to  the  action  of  Plorus  is  cofmeotion  with 
the  trouble  over  the  synagogue  in  Caesarea,  for  he  says  that  the  war 
began  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Hero^  reign,  and  that  the  occasion,  the 
action  of  floras,  of  the  war  was  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  re* 
suits,  War  2*14x4f;  of*  19x4(531f)*  'fhe  excess©#  of  Plorus  were  no 
doubt  one  of  the  immediate  causes*  He  is  reported  as  desiring  "to 
fan  the  war  into  a  florae"by  robbing  the  snored  treasury  of  seventeen 
talents*  Instead  of  putting  down  the  trouble  in  Caosarea,  he  marched 
upon  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army,  and  by  his  insolent  actions  drove 
the  Jews  to  desperate  measures,  'Jar  2*14x6(893f)*  Elsewhere  we  read 
that  florae  caused  the  Jews  *to  go  wild  with  it  (soalotlsm)  hy  the 
abuse  of  his  authority  and  to  moke  them  revolt  from  th©  Homans,  Ant* 
18*lj6(26}*  Our  author  summarises  florae*  rule,  upon  this  head  by 
saying:  "And  what  need  I  say  any  more  upon  this  eeore?  since  it  was 
this  Plorus  vho  necessitated  us  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Homans, 
while  we  thought  it  better  to  be  destroyed  at  once,  than  by  little 
and  little®.  Ant*  20*11x1(267}* 

?he  constant  irritation,  which  the  Jews  suffered  at  the  hands  o 
rulers,  and  their  mutual  misunderstanding  must  inevitably  have  result¬ 
ed  in  an  outburst  of  revolt;  and  dissatisfaction  with  what  the  revolt- 
era  regarded  as  paoifiam  and  betrayal  of  national  intereste  upon  the 
part  of  some  of  their  rulers  resulted  in  rebellion*  We  apeak  of  tha 
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rough  justice  or  the  imperial  government  at  Home*  There  was  also,  at 
least  occasionally,  rough  injustice  and  utter  disregard  for  the  pecul¬ 
iar  interests  of  subjected  peoples.  Floras  brought  to  a  head  what 
was  the  result  of  long  years  of  suffering  under  the  stern  domination 
of  Rome.  His  predecessors  in  abuse  of  authority  tvere  Calus,  Ant.  18. 

8: 2( 261) t  Pilate,  Ant.  18.3*l(55f),  Felix  under  Hero,  Ant.  20.8j7(173f )$ 
and  Albinus,  Ant.  20.11:l(252f ) ;  tar  2.14:l(271f ) ,  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors,  not  to  mention  Herod  I,  Cassius  and  others.  Under  Hero 
with  Felix,  Festus,  Albinus  and  Floras  as  procurators,  we  easily  trace 
a  rapid  culmination  of  feeling  for  revolt,  a  feeling  that  definiteXy 
began  in  6A.  P.  with  the  direct  Roman  taxation  of  Palestine. 

Change  in  the  political  government  due  to  the  death  of  a  ruler 
or  the  recall  of  a  procurator  sometimes  led  to  attempts  at  revolt. 

The  report  that  Herod  I  was  dead  added  courage  to  the  young  men  under 
Matthias  and  Judas  to  pull  down  the  Icing’s  golden  eagle  from  above 
the  Temple  gate.  Ant.  17.6:3(155).  After  Herod’s  death  some  Jews 
banded  togetherbin  protest  against  the  death  of  Matthias  and  others. 

This  protest  was  made  to  Arohelaus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Herod. 

While  Arohelaus  was  in  Rome  seeking  the  approval  of  Caesar  upon  hie 
succession  of  his  father  Herod,  Varus  went  to  Jerusalem  to  quell  the 
revolt,  War  2.3slf.  About  the  same  time  there  were  disturbances  in 
Idumea,  Galilee,  Perea,  and  throughout  Judea,  War  2.4,5.  These  pas¬ 
sages  disclose  conditions  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
the  patriotic  outburst.  In  the  Pfeface  of  the  War,  Josephus  adds  that 
when  the  Roman  affairs  were  insecure  the  Jews  "arose  When  the  times 
were  disturbed. n  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Hero  "the  affairs  of  tho  east  were  exceedingly  tiunultuous * ,  and  the 
Cauls,  and  Celtae  in  the  West  were  astir.  War  Pref.  2(4-5). 
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The  loaders  of  the  insurrection  thought  there  w*s  a  chance  for 
Jewish  independence  because  of  Feme's  weakness  would  prevent  prompt 
atd  effective  imperial  action  arainet  any  revolting  province* 

finally,  there  was  the  belief  that  in  the  war  God  was  punishing 
Fie  people  for  their  ein*  Josephus  says  that  in  the  first  sie^e  of 
Jerusalem,  Cectius  might  have  taken  the  oity;  but  God  already  had  an 
"aversion"  toward  the  city  and  the  Semple,  and  consequently  prevented 
the  war  from  ooming  to  an  end  at  that  time,  War  2*19 *6(533)*  God 
caused  the  death  of  An anus  the  high~prleet  and  Jesus,  because  Re  had 
pronounced  doom  upon  Jerusalem  as  a  polluted  oity,  and  because  He  had 
determined  to  purge  the  Temple  by  fire.  War  4*5*2(323);  of*  6*4*5(250)* 
This  was  to  be  done  by  means  of  the  Romano ,  War  5*9*4(412)*  The  people* 
lack  of  trust  in  Him  as  their  deliverer  had  brought  Hie  displeasure 
upon  them,  3a r  6*9 *4(577 ,386, 390,596f)*  The  uncontrolable  oruelty  of 
some  Raman  soldiers  even  against  the  protest  of  Titus  could  not  be  pre~ 
vented  because  "in  reality  it  was  God  who  condemned  the  whole  nation", 
War  6. 13*6(569)*  God  rejected  the  oity  and  Temple  because  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  seditious  people  and  brought  slavery  upon  the  nation 
thereby  desiring  to  Jacks  the  people  worse.  Ant*  20*8*5(166)* 

Elsewhere  we  find  the  idea  of  fate  in  connection  with  the  causes 
of  the  war*  The  oity  was  blinded  by  fate  and  did  not  repent,  War  6.13* 
7(572)$  but  of*  War  6*9*4(415)*  necessity  forced  the  Jews  into  war, 
life  6(87)*  When  meeting  the  charges  of  Apion  that  the  Jews  "have 
neither  Just  lawe  6or  worship  God*  as  they  ous-ht  to  do,  because  if 
they  did,  they  would  not  be  In  subjection  to  Gentiles,  Josephus  says 
that  the  "mutations  in  Juman  affairs"  put  peoples  In  subject  ion  to 
others,  Ap*  2*ll(125f)*  In  connection  with  this  we  may  mention  that 
in  one  passage  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  author,  was  the  fulfill* 
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Josephus  perhaps  utters  his  calmest  and  beat  judgment  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  war,  when  in  defense  of  his  nation  he  ways*  "nor  have 
we  exerted  our  courage  in  raising  up  wars  to  increase  our  wealth,  hut 
only  for  the  observation  of  our  laws;  and  whereas  we  with  patience 
bear  other  losses,  yet  when  any  persons  would  compel  us  to  breah  our 
laws,  then  it  is  that  we  choose  to  go  to  war,  though  it  be  beyond  our 
ability  to  pursue  it,  and  bear  the  greatest  calamities  to  the  last 
with  much  fortutude”,  Ap*  2*37(272)* 


3? 

5*  The  Eeeults  of  the  *?ar  to  Judaism* 

Both^  Temple  and  city  war  a  utterly  destroyed*  The  determined 
reeietance  of  the  besieged  compelled  Titus,  eagre  Josephus,  to  thie 
destruction,  War  7*5:2(113)*  Nothing  could  cave  the  ©ityf  neither 
lie  great  antiquity,  nor  ite  wealth,  nor  the  fact  that  Jews  were 
ecattered  over  the  habitable  earth,  nor  the  veweratien  the  eity  re¬ 
ceived  from  Grangers,  War  6.10:1(441)*  Titan  ordered  that  the  entire 
eity  and  Temple  he  rased  to  the  ground*  Only  three  towers  and  the 
west  wall  of  the  ?ity  regained  for  military  purposes*  In  sad  comment 
the  author  says:  "This  was  the  end  which  Jerusalem  came  to  hy  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  those  that  were  for  innovations?  a  city  of  great  magnificence 
and  of  mighty  fame  among  all  mankind",  far  7*  1:1(4)*  Hot  only  was 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  destroyed t  hut  shortly  affccrwardgaccording 
to  Josephus  ,  the  Je\?ish  Temple  at  Leontopolie  in  Kgypt  we*  plundered 
and  thereupon  closed  because  of  the  "sdoarii*,  if ar  7*10:4* 

The  Homans  disposed  of  the  captives  in  their  usual  manner* 

When  Jo  tap  at  a  early  in  the  war  was  t,aken  by  surprise  after  a  siege* 
the  Homans  killed  all  whom  they  found  and  searched  the  underground 
recesses  for  others*  They  spared  only  the  infants  and  women,  numbering 
about  twelve  hundred*  Vespasian  ordered  that  the  eity  be  destroyed, 
and  all  the  fortifications  bo  burned,  War  3,7:36(338).  Joppa  suffered 
a  similar  fate,  War  3*8 {1-3(409-427)*  The  fate  of  some  of  the  captives 
of  Taricheao  was  strikingly  oruel.  They  were  ordored  to  Tiberias,  and 
there  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian  the  old  men  and  those  who  were  ueeit 
less  were  put  to  death*  Six  thousand  of  the  strongest  young  men  were 
sent  to  Eero,  and  the  remainder  were  sold  into  slavery,  feme  were 
given  as  a  present  to  Agrippa,  tfar  3.10:10(637f  )* 

Deserters  to  the  Homans  were  put  to  death  or  sold  into  slavery. 
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But  duo  to  the  lar^e  number  of  those  sold,  sometimes  oitisens  were 

given  permission  to  go  free,  far  6.8*2(386)*  Just  before  the  final 

overthrow  of  the  oity,  when  Titus  already  occupied  a  rart  of  the  oity, 

he  ordered  that  only  those  *ho  offered  opposition  and  the  aged  and 

infirm  should  be  slain.  The  rest  should  be  captured.  The  seditious 

were  usually  hilled;  but  the  young  men  with  handsome  physique  were 

kept  for  the  triumph.  Others  were  sent  to  the  F^yptian  mines.  Ptill 

©there  were  sent  to  the  provinces  to  be  destroyed  in  the  theatres  by 

sword  and  beast*.  Those  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sold  os 

slaves ,  War  6.2*2(417);  ef.7.2*l(E4);  3*1(37). 

About  the  time  the  war  began  there  arose  a  strong  feeling  of 

12 

antics  emit  ism  throughout  Palestine  and  elsewhere*  Josephus  mentions 

13 

evidences  of  it  in  Syria,  War  7.3-2(41f);  Ant.  2G.8*7(175f )#  After 
the  war  Titus,  upon  approaching  Antioch  in  Syria,  was  met  by  its 
eltisens  begging  him  to  rid  their  city  of  the  Jews.  Titus  however 
did  not  grant  their  request.  The  Jews  of  Antioch  continued  in  the 
privileges  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  War  7.5:2(111). 

The  taunt  of  Apion  that  the  Jews  were  ever  in  eubjedtion  to 
others,  and  that  their  city  had  been  subject  to  "several  calamities" 
was  probably  fresh  upon  the  lips  of  their  enemies  after  the  destruo* 
tion  of  the  city  by  Titus#  Josephus,  no  doubt,  ha*  his  contemporary 
enemies  in  mind  when  he  answers  this  charge,  Ap*  8.11(126f),  as  though 
it  came  fro®  Apion,  of.  War  Pref*  1(2).  The>*e  was  plenty  of  nrecedent 
for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titue,  e.g.  by  Ifebuehadresaar,  Pholemy 

12.  Uorman  Bentwioh,  Josephus,  p.  211,  says:  "The  bitterest  and  the 
envenomed  attacks  on  the  wews  were  written  after  the  destruction 

of  Jerusalem,  when  the  failure  of  Home  to  break  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  her  conquered  foe  became  apparent.* 

13.  Foafces** Jackson  and  lake.  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  Part  I, 
Vol.  I,  P.28*  "The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Jews  araeng  the  neigh¬ 
boring  population  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
subsequent  war** 
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lagus,  Antioohus  the  Great,  Pompey  and  Herod  I,  see  Ant.  10*6j3(96); 
8alf(131);  12.1;  5:3(246);  14.4:2(58f);  16:1(468).  But  we  must  re¬ 
member  if  ever  an  apology  for  the  Jewa  was  needed,  it  was  after  70 
A.  ]>. ;  Josephus  is  not  meeting  new  chafes  in  Apion,  hut  did  charges 
revived  with  the  new  misfortune  that  had  come  to  his  people.  Apolo¬ 
gies  are  strietly  occasional  and  designed  to  meet  contemporary  adverse 
charges  and  conditions.  Thus  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  specific 
charge  of  subjection  and  the  specific  mention  of  the  city’s  downfall 
placed  upon  the  i&ps  of  Apion  were  anew  used  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  after  70  A.  D. ,  Ap.  l.l(gf).  The  apologetic  character  of  the 
War  suggests  a  wave  of  anti-Semitism  after  the  groat  revolt*  The 
author  protests  anrainst  the  garbling  of  the  facts  of  the  war  by  Gen¬ 
tile  historians,  Ap.  2.8f;  2.10(56);  War  2,16:4(399). 

The  high-priest’s  office  evidently  ceased  with  the  destruction 
of  the  city*  Josephus,  enumerating  the  high-priests,  gives  their 
number  to  the  downfall  of  the  city  and  the  Temple.  He  gives  a  sum¬ 
marized  statement  of  this  number  from  Aaron  with  whom  the  high-priest- 
hooA  began,  and  closes  by  saying  that  from  Herod  I  to  Titus  the  Jews 
had  had  twenty-eight  hlgh*priests«  The  statement  that  after  Herod  I 
and  Arohelaus  the  government  became  an  aristocracy  and  that  "the  high- 
priests  were  entrusted  with  a  dominion  over  the  nation"  does  not  imply 
that  the  high-priests  continued  to  funotion  thus  after  70  A.  D. ,  Ant. 
20.10:1(251). 

When  certain  of  the  Jewish  nobility  escaped  out  of  the  besieged 
Jerusalem  to  the  Romans,  Caesar  ordered  them  to  Gophna,  promising  to 
restore  their  possessions  to  them  after  the  war,  War  6*2j2(114f).  But 
the  Reference  is  to  personal  property  and  not  to  official  position. 

There  |s  therefore  nothing  specific  and  clear  regarding  the  organ- 
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ization  and  administration  of  the  Jews  after  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem. 

Josephus  closes  the  account  regarding  Judea’s  fate  by  telling 
us  that  Bassus  (following  Cerealis,  Life  75;  War  7.6:1(163)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  procurator.  War  7.8:1(252);  7.6:1(163);  7.6:6(216).  Caesar 
ordered  Judea  to  be  sold.  Life  76(425)*  He  built  no  alfy  there,  but 
only  stationed  a  guard  of  800  men  in  Ihnmaus  near  the  site  of  Jerusalem. 

A  tax  was  levied  upon  all  Jowc  everywhere*  The  two  drachmae  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  annually  were  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  Rome.  Josephus  closes  by  saying:  "And  thus  wea  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  affairs  at  this  time".  War  7*6:6(218)* 

The  author,  however,  supplements  his  seemingly  concluding 
statement  by  a  chapter  on  the  capture  of  Masada,  War  7.8,  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  further  trouble  in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene  caused  by  *ai- 

carii*  who  had  fled  from  Judea.  But  we  dosnot  read  of  any  reorgani- 

14 

zation  of  the  Jewish  nation  under  a  high-priesthood.  Silva  is  mentioned 
as  the  successor  of  Bassus  as  procurator  of  Judea,  War  7.8;1( £52) •  With 
this  the  acoount  of  Judea’s  fate  closes. 

14.  E.  Schiarer,  Geschichte,  r.s.w.  4  Aufi.  Vol  I,  r>.652f;  "E.^ne 
gewaltige  Umwalaung  braehte  die  zerstorung  Jerusalems  fur  das  innere 
Leoen  des  judiechen  Volhen  mit  sioh.  Xein  Synedrium  nnd  fcein  Opfer- 
dienst  raehr,  u.s.w. 
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CHAP,  III.  THE  SOCIAL  IlISTITUTIOIiS  ABB  COHDITIOHS  OF  JUDAISM. 

1.  Number  and  Distribution  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

Cestius  Callus,  governor  of  the  province  of  Syria,  is  reported 
to  have  requested  the  high-priests  to  take  a  census  of  their  nation. 
This  was  done  at  a  Passover  feast,  when  256,500  paschal  lambs  were 
prepared.  Allowing  one  lanb  to  a  minimum  of  ten  persons  ceremoni¬ 
ally  pure  the  number  of  people  amounted  to  2,700,200.  Besides  there 
were  the  ceremonially  impure  and  foreigners.  War.  6.9*3(421f). 

We  read  also  that  during  the  entire  war  97,000  were  cantured 

1 

and  1,100,000  perished  in  battle,  by  pestilenoe,  and  by  famine.  The 
majority  of  this  l,i00,000  were  Jews.  This  vast  number  of  2,700,200 
and  more  was  shut  up  in  the  city  during  the  siege.  War. 6.9 :3(419 ,423) • 

In  smother  passage  upon  a  visit  of  Cestius  Callus  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  during  Passover  week,  not  fewer  than  3,000,000  people  are  reported 
to  have  petitioned  him  to  rid  them  of  Floras,  their  procurator.  War  2* 
14:3(280). 

War  6.9:3(421f)  has  some  relation  to  War  2.14*3(280).  Cestius 
Callus  figures  in  both  passages.  The  request  was  probably  made  by 
Cestius  when  he  visited  Jerusalem  during  a  Passover.  The  number  2, 
700,200  can  be  only  approximate  since  from  ten  to  twenty  might  partake 
of  one  paschal  lamb.  Since  it  is  based  upon  a  little  over  the  minimum 
for  each  lamb,  excluding  also  the  ceremonially  impure,  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  3,000,000  is  possibly  the  approximate  total  number  at  that  Passover, 
War  2.14:3(280). 

Of  course,  this  number  and  even  more  were  not  "shut  up  by  fate, 
as  in  prison",  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  even  though  Josephus  express¬ 
ly  says:  "And  that  this  city  could  contain  so  many  people  in  it  is 

1,  Tacitus,  Hist.  7,13 ,  places  the  number  at  600,000  (sexcenta  millia). 
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manifest  by  that  number  of  them,  whioh  waa  taken  under  Cestius".  Be¬ 
sides  of  the  2,700,200  or  3,000,000  sane  may  hare  come  from  countries 
outside  Palestine,  so  that  neither  passage  oon  b©  relied  upon  as  giving 
us  even  the  approximate  number  of  Jews  in  Palestine*  The  passage# 
are  altogether  unreliable  for  computing  the  total  number  of  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  diaspora* 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  Jews  over  Palestine,  we  arrive 
at  almost  equally  negative  results*  The  Jews  were  principally  agri¬ 
cultural,  Thus  the  description  of  the  contour  and  suitability  of  the 
districts  of  Palestine  for  farming  may  furnish  a  rough  general  estim¬ 
ate*  Galilee  was  the  best  of  all  the  districts  ineludJpjg  Perea, 

Samaria  and  Judea,  Of  the  Galileos  Foeephus  says  that  "the  cities 
lie  very  thick,  and  the  very  many  villages  thsre  are  here  and  every¬ 
where  so  full  of  people,  by  the  richness  of  their  soil  that  the  very 
least  of  them  contained  above  16,000  inhabitants,  far  3.3? 2(43);  of* 
life  45(236)*  A  very  conservative  estimate  bated  upon  the  above  pas¬ 
sages  would  give  us  3,600,000  people  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Galilee*  '4Te  raay  assume  that  if  Josephus  had  given  a  proportionate 
estimate  for  3amarla  and  Judea  -  for  "each  of  them  are  very  full  of 
people",  War  3.3*4(60)  -  and  likewise  for  Perea,  the  figures  xould 
have  been  proportionately  exaggerated*  Besides,  we  are  seeking  to 
determine  only  the  Jewish  population  of  the  districts.  Josephus  only 
in  the  case  of  Judea’s  population  mentions  Jews  as  distinct  from  Syri¬ 
ans,  War  $.3*6(67).  The  term  used  for  the  population  of  the  other 
district®  is  simply  "people"*  All  we  can  say  for  the  passages  is 
that  Galilee  led  in  population,  Samaria  and  Judea  came  next  and  Perea 

was  least  populated.  They  tell  us  nothing  about  Jews  east  of  the  Jor- 
2 

dan  outside  of  Perea.  _ 
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attempts  to  nalee  the  Jews  teem  a  numerically  great  people,  and  Palee - 

tine  a  very  fruitful  and  fertile  agricultural  country#  S.  W#  G.  Has- 
terzsan.  Studies  in  Galilee,  p#131f.  ssys  oonoeroing  Jose  -iusf  estimate 
of  Galilee fs  population:  Hxo  the  great  majority  of  those  tfho  have 
locked  into  the  question  the  statements  of  Josephus  are,  as  they  stand, 
manifestly  absurd#  fhe  numbers  may  be  a  wilful  exaggeration,  which 
oonsidoring  they  were  so  easy  of  refutation,  oeense  hardly  possible; 
or  the  statement  auout  the  16 ,000  is  nieplaoea  by  an  error  in  copying 
and  ought  to  apply  to  the  oil lea  only”.  Elsewhere,  p#134,  *If  there 
be  reasoned  200  small  town®  and  villages  with  a  copulation  together 
of  200,000,  and  the  four  great  oitiea  (see  p#13Z}  with  an  equal  pop¬ 
ulation  of  200,000,  we  get  400,000  as  the  probabde  population  of  Gali¬ 
lee  in  the  time  of  Christ  eto.  #••*#  and  it  is  probable  this  estimate 
erre  on  the  side  of  excess* " 
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2*  Hellenist io  Influence  upon  the  I*alfietinian  Jews. 

That  the  Herod?;  and  the  kgr ippas  and  their  courts  were  Hellen¬ 
istic  scarcely  needs  proof*  Herod  1*8  building  operations,  including 
the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  in  and  just  outside  Jerusalem  reepeotive- 
ly  ,  t  ie  pagan  temples  In  honor  to  Caesar,  his  Olympian  mantes  held 

every  five  years,  his  famous  palace  in  Hellenietio  design,  the  ed* 

H 

uc&ting  of  hie  sons  at  Home,  and  later  marriaging  them  to  foreigner#, 
the  maintenance  of  Crock  writers  at  his  court,  hie  own  mixed  marriages, 
the  preeenoe  of  non-Jewish  mercenary  troope  in  hie  array*  all  these 
are  indioative,  Ant.  15.8:1;  War  1,28:2(455);  1.28:4(562);  1.4*3(88); 
1*18:3(354).  He  only  oarried  on  the  attempt  of  Hellerising  the  Jew# 
begun  by  his  father  .Antipater*  te  find  Herod  I*e  sons,  Antipae  and 
xhilip  following  the  example  of  their  father.  Thilip  built  Caesarea, 
and  Herod  Ant  ipsa,  Tiberias  in  lalllee,  'far  2.9  tl. 

In  spirit  and  purpose  the  Agrippas  were  no  less  Hellenlsers.  0 
Of  Agrippa  I  Josephus  says:  "He  was  not  at  all  like  that  Herod  who 
reigned  before  him;  for  that  Herod  was  ill-natured,  and  severe  in  his 
punishments,  and  had  no  mercy  on  them  thst  fee  hated j  and  every  one 
perceived  that  he  was  more  friendly  to  the  Greeks  than  to  the  Jews* 
eto.  "But  Agrippa*e  temper  was  mild  and  equally  liberal  to  all  men* 

He  was  humane  to  foreigners,  and  made  them  sensible  of  hie  liberali¬ 
ties,  but  even  yet  mere  charitable  and  sympathetic  to  his  kinsmen". 

Ant.  19*7*3;  of.  19*7:6;  19*6*8. 

But  the  royal  houses  to  eocic  extent  respected  the  cost  of*  of 
Judaism*  Bolemo,  king  of  Cilicia  became  a  Jew  before  he  married 
Berenice,  Ant.  20.7:3(145-6);  11*7 j 1(159),  Eered  I  rebuilt  the  Temple. 
Agrippa  I  was  careful  in  ritual  observance.  However,  when  occasion 
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and  desire  demandod,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  set  aside  the  Jewish 
law.  Ant*  16  •  7  j 10( 259 ) ;  17,13:1(341) ;  18.2:3(38);  20.7j2.  Josephus 
says  Herod  I  excused  his  disregard  for  the  nation's  oustoms  and  laws 
by  pretending  that  it  was  done  at  the  command  of  others  to  please 
Caesar  and  the  Homans.  But,  he  continues,  it  was  the  result  of  hia 
overweininr*  ambition.  Yet,  elsewhere  Josephus  concedes  for  Herod  the 
pressure  of  Rome,  Ant.  15.9:5(328,  330)*  In  connection  with  this  the 
statement  is  made  that  Herod  did  not  build  oities  and  temples  in  Judea 
for  that  would  hare  been  intolerable.  Ant.  15*9:5(328-9).  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  however,  the  author  has  Just  finished  telling  us  of 
Herod's  Hellenizing  exploits  in  Jerusalem,  Ant.  15.8:lf. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
yielded  to  the  Hellenizing  activities  of  the  royal  house,  and  the 
encroachments  of  Hellenism  under  the  procurators,  There  were  protests 
by  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  sometimes  under  the  leadership  of  pro¬ 
minent  teachers,  of.  Chap.  IV  sec. 2;  ftar  2.9: 1-4;  but  this  is  not 
indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  official  rulers.  The  Sadduoees 
in  the  first  oentury  A.  3).  were  a  pari  of  the  ruling  class  in  Jerosa- 

c  (■  f 

lo  Ant.  20.9:lf;  et  al.  They  are  usually  referred  to  as  nd  6uv4/t>i  * 
They  were  the  party  to  which  Hyroanus  I  Joined  himself  after  his  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  Pharisees.  This  he  did  by  setting  aside  the  observances 
that  the  Pharisees  had  given  to  the  people,  and  he  threatened  to  pun¬ 
ish  those  who  observed  them.  Ant,  13.10:6,  After  the  time  of  Hyro&nus 

1,  except  during  the  time  of  Alexandra  when  the  Pharisees  were  in 
power,  the  Sadducees,  especially  under  the  long  high-priesthood  of 
Hyroanus  II,  had  a  large  measure  of  power.  Ant,  14.4:4;  14,8:5;  14.10: 

2,  In  their  position  they  assumed  the  attitude  of  "give  and  take". 

That  their  power  was  seriously  curtailed  under  Herod  I  is  not 
stated,  Herod  I  put  to  death  forty-five  of  the  Antigonu3  party.  Ant. 
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15.1:2(6);  but  nevertheless  retained  Hyrcanus  as  high-priest  for  a 
time.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sad&uoees  of  Hy^ani^s*  party  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  I dune  an  policy  by  the  marriage  of  Herod  I  to  KarlsaBt* 
his  favorite  wife,  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristobnlus,  War  1*17| 6(344)* 
It  was,  at  least,  a  step  toward  reconciling  the  remnants  of  the  Hss- 
moneans  to  Herod.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Herod  to  unite  in  himself 
the  H&smonean  house  and  the  Idumean  house  by  his  marriage  to  Marianne* 
He  sought  to  continue  the  union  of  the  two  houses  by  espousing  mem¬ 
bers  of  either  to  the  other,  War  1*28;  2f.  Antip&ter  his  son  on  the 
Idume&n  aide  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  slain  Iffarlamne.  Jos¬ 
ephus  quotes  Herod  as  saying, ‘when  pairing  his  ohildren  off  among 
each  other:  Mand  I  pray  God  that  he  will  join  these  children  together 
in  marriage  to  the  advantage  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  posterity”. 
Although  the  policy  of  Herod  was  not  successful,  Ant.  15.9:3(319),  the 
Hasmonean  priesthood  finally  being  dissolved,  yet  this  dissolution 
did  not  mean  a  cessation  of  Sadducean  power,  for  under  Alhinus  the 
procurator,  they  are  still  in  power*  And  from  Hyrcanus  I  to  and  into 
the  period  of  the  great  revolt,  66  A.  1).,  they  are  not  the  people *s 
choice,  but  rather  the  friends  of  their  political  masters,  ^ar.2.16? 
2.(536). 

Hor  san  we  precisely  fix  the  extent  of  Hellenistic  influence 
upon  the  Pharisees  especially  if  wo  Include  the  Pharisees  outside  Jer¬ 
usalem.  Phat  some  in  Jerusalem  were  influenced  is  evident.  Josephus 
of  Saiducean  lineage  yet  claiming  to  have  accepted  ”the  rules  of  the 

>7 

Pharisees,  Life  2(12),  Is  a  good  example,  and  we  may  assume,  not  a 
single  exception.  He  is  a  striking  example,  but  nevertheless,  his 
Hellenistic  tendencies  are  only  indicative  of  a  blehding  of  interests 

of  the  Sadduceee  and  some  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem.  His  writings  both 
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In  style  and  expression  t  the  neutralisation  of  features  in  Judaism 
objectionable  to  hi®  Orecfc  readers*  hie  wearisome  flattery  of,  and 
excuse  for  Homan  policy  and  patronage,  the  soiling  of  his  writings, 
especially  the  Har,  hy  hi®  hostile  criticism  of  the  Zealots,  all  these 
are  an  Indirect  protest  against  hie  people  for  their  loyal  adherence 
to  their  traditional  faith,  and  to  their  unwillingness  to  assimilate 
end  accomodate  themselves  to  the  surrounding  Hellenism#  Holecher  la¬ 
bors  with  the  passages  In  which  Josephua  seems  to  he  at  the  sarae  time 
a  Pharisee  and  an  intimate  friend,  of  the  high-prieete.  He  regards 
all  these  paeaa  ee  ae  interpolation®,  if  the  sharp  distinction  between 

Pharisees  and  the  high-prtectly  family  representing  Saddueees  is  to 
3 

be  maintained,  War  g.l7t3<4H)f  life  3(2 l)j  39U96f)j  38,  44,  60* 

But  why  not  say  that  some  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem  and  Pa’&ueees 
politically  and  socially  were  sharing  interests?  fhe  Xdnmoan  policy 
and  Pome  were  accomplishing  the  consolidation,  political  and  religious 
control  was  distributed  to  whom  Bom  would  give  it.  Ant*  20#  lG*lf£49)« 
Phere  were  Pharisees  in  the  Ssfchs&rin*  fhe  fact  that  the  selfishly 
ambitious  Herod  X  yielded  to  and  favored  the  people  and  their  religious 
leaders,  e*g«  in  rebuilding  the  temple,  suggests  compensation  for  doing 
eo#  Passages  such  as  War  2*l?j3ff  6*Sj3(291f)j  Ant*19. 7*8(331)  indicate 
that  some  Pharisees  retaining  their  Judaism,  nevertheless  under  the 
stress  of  the  time®  gave  way  and.  began  to  regard  Hellenist  to  culture 
and  civilization  with  favor*  All  that  our  author  says  about  the  Phar¬ 
isees,  when  comparing  their  teachings  and  position  ae  Isadora  of  the 
people  with  the  teaching  and  position  of  the  Salducoea,  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  possibility  ml  probability  of  a  degree  of  Hollenising  on  the 
part  of  some  Pharisees,  especially  on  the  part  of  some  in  the  larger 

3*  0*  Hols eher,  Der  Saddusaisuma ,  p*39* 
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centres  of  population,  ttt  Hellenistic  influences.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  clear  that  the  Pharisees  generally  remained  firm  in  their  Juda¬ 
ism,  Ant.  19.7:4(532);  20.2:4(43).  17.6;2f;  15,10s4. 

3uch  Pharisees  were  true  representatives  of  the  people’s  attitude, 
What  our  author  says  about  Jewish  education  (seo  Chap.  4, secs.  5-6) * 
devotion  of  the  people  to  worship  at  both  temple  and  synagogue tand  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Sabbath*  and  his  presentation  of  the  faith  of  standard 
Judaism  (see  Ghup.5)*  as  also  his  presentation  of  the  daily  life  and 
pursuits  of  the  people*  Chap.  3.eee.  6,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 

Hellenistic  influences  did  not  seriously  penetrate  the  life  of  the 

4 

orthodox  masses,  Shat  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  these  in¬ 
fluences*  and  perforce  v/ere  sometimes  compelled  to  yield*  e.g.  in  the 
use  of  coins*  does  not  argue  that  they  willingly  yielded.  The  great 
revolt  proves  the  contrary. 

The  first  century  marks  the  rise  and  extinction  of  the  Zealot 
movement,  as  a  definite  movement.  Ant.  18*1*1(1-10).  But  in  this  time 
it  speead  with  amaaing  rapidity  in  various  forms.  Josephus  says*  nthe 
nation  was  infected  with  them",  filling  "our  civil  government  with 
tumults."  This  passage.  Ant.  18*1:1,  is  his  calmest  criticism  of 
Zealotism. 

Xn  these  seditious  times  the  Pharisees  no  longer  appear  on  the 
scene  in  a  body  as  they  did  in  Alexandra’s  reign.  Instead  some  are 
constantly  advising  submission  to  Home,  sometimes  unwittingly  perhaps, 
yet  at  the  expense  of  religious  principles  which  they  more  than  all 

4.  P.  Kruger,  Hellenismus  uni  Judentum  p.28:  "Criechentum  und  or- 
thodoxos  Jiidentum  sind  keine  Yerbindung  mitelnander  eingegangen. " 
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other®  hod  Inculcated.  Often  it  was  left  to  the  multitudes,  misguided 
and  violent  to  express  once  again  their  undying  hatred  of  an  eno reach¬ 
ing  world  spirit,  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  inherent  loyalty  to 
their  national  cause  and  hopes.  Bealotis®  is  a  violent  protest  against 
what  the  people  regarded  as  the  indifference  of  the  nation’s  constit¬ 
uted  leaders  to  offset  and  oppose  the  intrusions  of  a  hold  paganism. 
Ant.  18.lt 1;  see  Ohap.  3,  sec. 3.  Josephus  is  unsophisticated  enough 
to  clve  ue  this  impression* 

Xn  one  passage  wo  reads  "for  as  to  the  Grecians,  we  are  rather 
remote  fro®  the®  in  place  than  different  from  them  in  our  institutions* 
Ap*  2.10(123).  But  this  should  he  regarded  as  apologetic,  for  else¬ 
where  we  read}  "whereas  we,  though  we  do  not  think  fit  to  imitate 
others",  (Margolioutht  "other  institutions"),  Ap.  8.36(261).  Phe  cu¬ 
mulative  evidence.  Inferential  and  direct,  of  the  Antiquities  and  the 
Star  compels  us  to  regard  the  latter  statement  as  historically  correct, 
if  hy  "we"  the  people  as  a  whole  he  understood*  Among  them,  the  Pal* 
eetinian  Jews,  we  can  scarcely  trace  any  Hellenistic  influence* 
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$*  The  Aristocracy  and  the  Oorarcon  People* 

There  is  clearly  a  elaee  oonaciousness  indicated  in  first  cen¬ 
tury  Judaism  as  presented  by  Josephus,  In  all  his  writing  we  may 

6 

trace  it*  In  his  autobiography  he  answer#  first  e€  all  the  charge 
against  him  of  low  birth*  He  is  very  proud  of  his  ancestry*  KoMlity 
among  the  Jews  was  sacerdotal.  In  hie  speech  to  the  besieged  revolvers 
in  Jerusalem,  he  reminds  the®  of  the  danger  to  hie  family,  which  was 
"by  no  means  ignoble",  and  for  a  long  time  very  eminent,  Yar  5.9j4(419)* 
Moreover  he  was  of  royal  blood  on  hie  mother’s  side*  With  haughty 
©urtnees  he  dismisses  the  charge  against  him#  Moreover  there  being 
"eonalderablo  difference  between  one  family  of  each  course  (priestly 
courses)  and  another" f  I&fc  1(1)}  of*  Ant*  18*0 i9j  9*3,  Josephus  claims 
that  he  is  "of  the  chief  family  of  that  first  course*" 

In  Aplon  the  priesthood  is  described  as  a  noble  class  apart 
from  the  ”Aa*haarete *#  They  possess  this  nobility  by  divine  right* 

It  was  8©d  who  »e  ordained  it,  Ap*  2.21(185),  meats  in  marrying 
must  not  allow  wealth,  or  "any  other  dignities"  to  bo  their  primary 
consideration,  Ap,  1*?(?1),  Then  too  the  priests  first  chosen  by 
Moses  were  not  chosen  for  their  riohes  or  "any  accidental  gifts  of 
fortune",  Ap.  2,21(186)*  They  were  given  their  office  because  of 
their  ability  to  rule,  and  because  of  their  high  character*  To  them 
was  entrusted  "the  main  care  of  the  law  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
people’s  conduct,  Ap*  2*21(187)* 

With  so  much  power  entrusted  by  divine  command  to  the  prieete, 
and  in  favorable  political  situation,  m  can  easily  see  how  with  the 
aid  of  the  priesthood  there  could  readily  develop  a  olaes  among  the 
Jews  called  an  itrro  t  jJ  orian^  Qf  the  class  being  priests*  ?/e 
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are  not  permitted  to  say  that  all  priests  belonged  to  this  olass,  bjrt 
rather  that  many  in  the  oenter  of  Jewish  political  activity,  Jerusalem, 
were  of  the  aristocracy*  Relative  to  Ap*  8,21(186)  above,  we  may  say 
that  a  similar  injunction,  namely,  not  to  marry  for  dowry,  was  laid 
upon  all  Jews,  Ap.  2.24(200),  The  description  of  the  priesthood  in 
Apion  1*7(31)  and  2,21(186)  is  a  eulogy  rather  than  a  carefully  weighed 
historical  statement  of  Judaism* s  first  century  priesthood.  State¬ 
ments  in  Apion  must  sometimes  be  compared  with  conditions  depicted  in 
the  War  and  Antiquities  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts* 

The  testimony  of  the  author  regarding  the  Sadducees  points  to 
the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  over  against  the  people*  !?hey  are 
able  to  persuade  **only  the  rich,  those  of  the  greatest  dignity”.  Ant* 
13,10*6(298);  18,1*4(17),  In  passages  too  numerous  to  mention  we  find 
the  phrases  "the  principal  men”,  "the  men  of  power "Sj  "eminent  men"  as 
separate  from  the  masses, 

!2he  Zealots  were  charged  with  plundering  and  killing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  among  the  Jews,  They  claimed  patriotic  motives  for  their 
deeds,  and  regarded  the  wealthy  principal  men  as  their  enemies.  Ant, 
18.1:1(7),  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  some  "sioarli"  came  into  Jer¬ 
usalem  during  the  festival  of  3^rlophory,  and  set  fire  to  the  house  of 
Ananias,  the  high-priest,  and  to  the  building  where  the  public  records 
were  kept,  burning  the  contracts  of  oreditors,  thereby  dissolving  the 
obligation  of  paying  debts,  They  did  this  to  persuade  the  poorer 
people  to  make  war  upon  the  wealthier.  Josephus  speaks  of  these  rep- 
ords  as  "the  nerves  of  the  city".  The  "siearii"  thereupon  attacked 
the  "men  of  Power"  and  the  high-priests,  some  of  whom  escaped  into 
underground  Taults,  War  2.17j6;  4.0j4(lS8,  141f). 

Again  the  eldere  and  those  In  authority  fled  to  the  Remans  to 
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bog  for  814  against  the  seditious  who  were  threatening  the  oity  with 
disruption,  War  S.9i8(468f).  In  this  passage  we  hare  a  class  of  rulers 
against  the  seditious,  with  the  masses  of  people  apart  from  both.  Jos¬ 
ephus  says  that  the  Zealots  sought  out  chiefly  the  "men  of  good  families 
arid  the  brave”.  Because  of  this,  they  put  Gorion  to  death,  "a  person 
eminent  in  dignity,  and  on  acoount  of  his  family  also"*  They  attempted 
to  wipe  out  entirely  the  ruling  class  in  Jerusalem,  Bone  escaped  "un¬ 
less  he  were  very  inconsiderable,  either  on  acoount  of  the  meanness  of 
his  birth,  or  on  account  of  his  fortune ",  War  4. 6 si. 

When  Vespasian  attacked  Gadara  the  "men  of  power"sent  an  embassy 
to  Vespasian  to  surrender  the  city,  desiring  to  save  their  property, 
for  many  of  the  citizens  of  (fadara  were  wealthy.  For  sending  this 
embassy  Dolesus  of  first  rank  and  family  in  the  city  was  put  to  death 
by  the  seditious.  War  4.7s3(414f). 

Josephus  in  lamenting  over  the  distress  of  the  times  saysj  "the 
men  of  power  oppressed  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude  earnestly  lab¬ 
ored  to  destroy  the  men  of  power".  The  one  part  were  desirous  of  tyr¬ 
annizing  over  others,  and  the  rest  of  those  offering  violence  to  others, 
and  of  plundering  such  as  were  richer  than  themselves".  War  7.8sl(260f). 
The  Idumeans  vied  with  the,,sicarii"by  murdering  the  high-priests  seek¬ 
ing  thereby  utterly  to  destroy  the  Jewish  government.  War  7.8jl(267). 

The  Idumeans  went  to  the  erfcent  of  setting  up  a  court  before 
which  they  tried  Zacharias,  an  eminent,  wealthy  citizen  of  Jerusalem, 
in  order  that  they  might  seize  his  property,  and  also  rid  the  city  of 
one  who  "had  great  power  to  destroy  them".  The  seventy  judges  chosen 
from  the  "principal  men"  of  the  city,  but  simply  for  sham  purposes, 
returned  a  verdict  of  "not  juilty".  They  were  thereupon  beaten,  and 
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barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  Zacharias  was  pet  to  death  by  two 
Zealots  in  the  court-room.  War  4.5:4. 

We  find  those  of  the  better  sort,  the  high-priests,  Joseph  and 
Jesus,  four  sons  of  Matthias,  "the  son  of  the  other  Matthias  and  three 
of  his  sons"  and  many  others  of  the  nobility  surrendering  to  the  Hom¬ 
ans.  Caesar  promised  to  restore  their  possessions  to  them  after  the 
war.  Until  that  time  they  retired  to  Gophna,  War  4,2:2(113f);  ef.  2. 
20: 1(556).  When  the  high-priests,  men  of  power,  and  the  Sanhedrin 
had  congratulated  Agrippa  at  Jernnia  upon  his  safe  return  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  they  told  him  of  the  barbarous  treatment  they  had  received  from 
Florus*  The  account  continues  that  Agrippa  in  pretense  rebuked  the 
Jews,  which  pretense  "these  great  men  (those  mentioned  above)  as  of 
bettor  understanding  than  the  rest  (the  people) ,  and  desirous  of  peace 
because  of  the  possessions  they  had,  understood  that  this  rebuke  which 
the  gave  them  was  intended  for  their  good".  War  2.16;2(336f ) • 

It  is  probable  that  discrimination  by  political  rulers  in  favor 
of  the  priesthood  and  those  connected  with  Temple  worship  was  some¬ 
times  made.  Ant.  11.5:1(128);  12.3:3(142);  life  76(429).  The  above 
facts  indicate  that  the  war  of  66  A.  D.  was  a  sedition  against  the 
Jewish  aristocracy  as  well  as  a  revolt  against  Rome,  and  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  damaging  for  the  Jewish  rulers.  There  is  one  thing  clear, 
in  Josephus,  namely  that  the  people  in  general  thought,  and  the  Zealots 
and  their  kind  said  that  their  rulers  had  sold  out  to  the  Roman  po¬ 
litical  machine. 
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4*  The  Social  Aspect  of  the  Temple# 

The  historical  factors  which  led  to  Jerusalem  becoming  the  een- 
tral  place  of  worship  for  the  Jewish  nation  are  not  mentioned  by  Jos¬ 
ephus*  The  centralisation  of  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  direct  command  from  God  through  Moses  to  the  people «  The 
national  polity  was  settled  by  Moses  for  all  future  generations#  Then 
Israel  had  come  into  Canaan*  there  should  be  one  city  located  on  a  fa- 
Torable  site  "eminent  in  itself",  which  God  by  prophetic  revelation 
should  choose.  Ant#  4*8:5#  There  was  to  be  one  altar  there  of  unhewn 
stones,  and  one  Temple*  Bor  should  Israel  erect  altars  elsewhere,  since 
"§od  is  but  one*  and  the  nation  of  the  Hebrews  Is  but  one*" 

That  the  social  aspects  of  temple  worship  were  not  unknown  ie 
very  evident  from  the  statement  relative  to  the  purpose  of  the  corsmand 
that  Hebrews  should  appear  before  the  face  of  Jehovah  three  times  a 
year#  The  passage  is  colored  by  firdt  century  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  three  great  yearly  festivals*  It  reads:  "let  those  that  live 
as  remote  as  the  bounds  of  the  land  which  the  Hebrews  shall  possess, 
come  to  that  city  where  the  Temple  shrill  be*  and  this  three  times  in 
a  year*  that  they  may  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  former  benif its  *  and 

may  entreat  him  for  those  they  shall  want  hereafter*  and  let  them  by 
this  mea m  maintain  a  friendly  correspondence  with  one  another,  by 
such  meetings  and  /Castings  together*  for  it  is  a  good  thing  for  those 

that  are  of  the  same  stock*  and  under  the  same  institution  of  laws, 

not  to  be  unaoquainted  with  each  other*  which  acquaintance  will  be 

maintained  by  thus  conversing  together,  and  by  seeing  and  talking  with 

one  another,  and  so  renewing  the  memorials  of  this  union,  for  if  they 

do  not  thus  converse  together  continually*  they  will  appear  like  mere 

strangers  to  one  another"*  Ant#  4#6:7#  The  passage  neede  no  comment* 
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JM  is  evident  that  also  for  first  century  Judaism  the  three 
great  yearly  festivals,  Joyous  as  all  were  did  muoh  to  maintain  the 
consciousness  of  social,  racial,  and  religious  solidarity  among  the 
Jews,  It  was  usually  at  these  annual  festivals  that  sedition  broke 
out.  War  1.4;3(88);  5.3:1;  5.6:8(244).  The  Homan  government  was  alive 
to  the  danger  lurking  in  the  social  contact  of  Jews  gathered  together 
from  almost  the  entire  Mediterranean  world.  Fired  with  religious  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  at  these  yearly  pilgrimages  to  their  sacked  capital, 
their  accumulated  and  aroused  national  piety  often  hurst  forth  in 
protest  against  what  they  regarded  as  encroachment  upon  and  curtail* 
raent  of  their  national  rights  and  interests.  Here  in  their  holy  city 
during  these  festivals  Jew  could  meet  Jew  and  on  common  ground  could 
talk  over  common  interests. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Homan  governors  to  station  detachments 

of  soldiers  near  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple  and  elsewhere.  Ant.  20.5; 

3(106-7);  of.  War  1. 13;3(  253) .  It  is  said  that  the  procurator  Cumanns 

5 

only  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  doing  bo.  The  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  had  become  accustomed  to  some  conditions  which  those  who 
only  visited  the  city  upon  speoisl  occasions  could  not  tolerate, /ar  2. 
9:2(170).  Josephus  says  that  at  critical  times  many  come  to  the  feacts 
not  so  much  for  worship  as  for  patriotic  action.  War  2.3:1(42).  On 
one  occasion  *th©  greatest  part  of  those  coming  out  of  the  country  to 
the  festival  called  Pentecost  came  ermed",  War  1.13;5(253f) ;  of.  Ant. 
20.8:5(164f ).  At  a  certain  feast  of  Tabernacles  the  orowds  left  the 
feast,  and  took  up  arms  to  fight,  War  2.19:2(617),  The  multitudes 
sieged  in  the  city  during  the  last  siege  had  gathered  there  to  cele- 
brate  the  Passover.,  ...... 

6.  See  Shilleto:  The  Works  of  FI.  Jos.  Vol.  Ill,  p.392,  foot  note. 
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Josephus  distinctly  mentions  four  courts  of  the  Temple,  Ap*  8. 
8(103f),  The  description  of  these  court©  is  simpler  and  clearer  In 
Apia®  than  in  the  War  end  the  Antiquities,  although  the  latter  two 
accounts  are  more  detailed,  War  6*6t8(X90f);  Ant#  16*11:6*  All  the 
passages  agree  upon  four  courts*  There  is  first  the  court  into  which 
both  Jews  and  non- Jews  were  allowed  to  go,  Ap*  8.8*  This  was  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Temple  area  since  Josephus  says  when  reporting  the  an¬ 
swer  of  3erubbabel  to  the  Samaritans  that  "it  was  lawful  for  them  to 
eooe  and  worship  thore  if  they  pleased*,  since  it  was  granted  to  all 
to  come  to  the  Jews1  Temple  to  worship  God,  Ant#  11*4:3(87).  This 
answer  accords  with  what  the  author  says  about  the  charge  of  * 
against  the  Jews,  see  Ap*  8*56# 

Saoh  court  had  a  "peculiar  degree  of  separation  from  the  rest”* 
The  sanctuary  proper  lay  within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles*  Upon  it  a 
outer  wall  stood  pillars  upon  which  the  "law  of  purity”  was  inscribed, 
forbidding  a  foreigner  to  pass  into  the  sanctuary  upon  pain  of  death. 
War  6.6;8(194);  Ant.  16.11:6(417).  In  the  first  court  of  the  sanctuary 
Jews  with  their  wives  were  allowed  to  assemble.  This  is  distinctly 
stated  in  two  passages,  Ap*  8*8(104)$  Ant.  16,11:6(418)*  The  men  only 
were  permitted  to  sro  farther  inward.  This  court  for  Jewish  men  only 
is  called  in  Apion  the  third  courtj  and  in  War  and  Antiquities,  the 
inner  court*  Beyond  the  inner  court  the  priests  only  were  allowed  to 
go;  that  is,  into  the  fourth  court ♦  Beyond  the  fourth  court  was  the 
"most  sacred  place"  admitting  only  the  high-priest. 

Josephus  charges  Apion  with  a  falsehood  in  saying  that  the  Jews 
take  oath  by  God,  creator  of  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  to  show  no  rood 
will  to  foreigners,  particularly  the  Greeks ,  Ap.  8.10.  He  distinctly 
asserts  that  because  the  Greeks  live  far  distant  from  the  Jews,  the 
Jews  have  no  reason  to  be  inimical  toward  or  jealous  of  them.  On  the 
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eontrary  the  Jevish  law©  enjoin  ”a  general  love  of  mankind”,  Ap#  8#14# 

*ot  elsewhere  ha  indirectly  admit*  a  measure  of  ex#lu#iv#*ies# ,  but 
only  such  as  is  common  to  other  peoples#  Ho  sites  Plato  as  prohibit¬ 
ing  tha  promiscuous  int©i‘oour>so  of  his  people  with  strangers#  That 
Jews  will  he, to  no  eooial  fellowship  with  other  peoples  is  not  peculiar 
to  them#  The  l4a#edemonian©  expelled  foreigners ,  and  forbade  their 
people  to  travel  abroad  thinking  that  social  intercourse  with  others 
"would  introduce  a  dissolution  of  their  laws”#  .So  foreigners  were 
given  citizenship  among  the  X^edemoniai\8t  nor  were  they  allowed  to 
settle  in  laoedemonian  territory#  But  the  Jews  were  not  heeltatnt 
about  accepting  those  who  desired  to  adopt  the  Jewish  religion,  Ap*  £*36* 
Thor©  is  sufficient  owidLenoe  to  support  a  measure  of  fact  in 
his  apology#  In  a  out  root  with  attendance  upon  heathen  temples,  many 

having  been  abandoned,  innumerable  crowds  from  the  entire  Mediterranean 

6 

world  hastened  to  Jerusalem  for  the  festivals.  War  6#9*S{  2#1*3(10), 
^orolgnere ,  however,  wore  not  given  a  vital  share  in  the  worship,  e*g. 
partaking  of  the  P&eehal  sacrifices,  but  nevertheless  they  cam©  to 
worship,  War  6#9*3H26)j  of.  Ant*  XB*£:£ff>0)* 

In  numerous  passages  we  in®?  see  that  much  of  Jerusalem's  life 
centered  at  the  Temple#  The  six  festivals  lee©  Chap,  6,  ©set ion*  1 
&  3),  not  including  the  annual  day  of  atonement,  were  tempi©  oooaelone# 
**•  "friendly  Gonreependenee*  and  "feasting*.  Ant*  4.5*7(203),  of  the 
three  great  festivals  no  doubt  characterised  the  other©#  w©  aay  in¬ 
fer  that  the  separate  courts  of  the  temple  were  designed  not  with  a 

omen  ting  on  the  abandonment  of  pagan  templet,  Ap*  2#  256  (2^4), 

Muller  quotes  a  p-irt  of  T3linyfs  well  ’raown  lettrrt  to  Trajan,  Brdet* 

X.  XCVIIX,  10:  "Cert#  satis  conetat,  prope  jam  dcsolata  tempi®  ooo- 
piece  oelebrar A  et  sacra  sole,';:  la  d;tu  interralsea  repetl  etc#’T  « 

J#  C.  I^ller,  i*l«  Jos#  gerem  Apion,  p.  346* 
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view  to  shutting  the  people  out  of  the  Temple  area  hut  for  ceremonial 
necessity  due  to  the  crowds  that  constantly  gathered  there.  The  chief 
evidence  that  the  Temple  was  the  forum  or  public  square  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  la  not  a  passage  or  more,  e.g.  Ant.  17.6:3(165),  hut  the  cu¬ 
mulative  impression  from  narratives  dealing  with  events  in  Jerusalem. 
For  example,  one  is  led  to  thlrifc  that  the  last  great  revolt  occurred 
in  the  Temple  area. 

It  was  in  or  near  the  Temple  area  that  the  high-prieat  exere 
cised  his  political  functions  and  the  Sanhedrin  met.  We  reads  "The 
high-priests  assembled  the  multitude  in  the  Temple",  War  2,15;3(320). 
Agrippa  went  up  to  the  Temple  and  called  the  multitude  together  there, 
War  2.16*2(340-1).  In  the  context  presumably  the  sane  multitude  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Icing  and  the  high-priests f  After  conference  with  the  high- 
priests  the  men  of  power  and  some  Pharisees  "assembled  the  people  be¬ 
fore  the  brazen  gate,  which  was  that  gate  of  the  inner  Temple",  War  2. 
17:3(411f),  The  people  also  under  the  unwilling  leadership  of  their 
officials  "got  together  in  great  numbers  in  the  Temple  to  ohoose  gen¬ 
erals,  War  2,20:3(562);  4.3:10(162).  While  the  Zealots  with  the  Idum- 
e ana  occupied  the  Temple  area,  they  held  a  mode  tribunal,  quite  prob¬ 
ably,  in  the  court  of  the  Sanhedrin,  War  4.5:4. 

The  context  of  the  Judas  and  Matthias  affair  leads  us  to  think 
that  these  teachers  also  taught  their  pupils  somewhere  in  the  Temple 
area.  Ant.  17.6j2f;  War  1.33: 2f.  When  a  report  came  that  Herod  had 
died,  about  noonday,  they  pulled  down  the  golden  eagle  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  Temple.  They  seem  to  he  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  gate. 
The  trophy  had  been  perhaps  a  daily  irritation  to  them  as  they  taught. 
There  is  however  nothing  in  either  passage  to  allow  a  positive  state- 
Bent  regarding  their  plaoe  of  Instruction.  lo  give  us  this  Information 
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was  not  Josephus’  main  concern. 

5.  The  Social  Aspect  of  the  Synagogue. 

The  synagogue  was  used  for  other  purposes  besides  worship. 

It  was  the  Jews*  social  and  civic  center.  To  it  the  people  gathered 
Whenever  there  were  collective  interests  to  he  discussed.  At  Tiberias, 
in  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  the  whole  multitude  was  assembled  in  the 
" ",( house  of  prayer),  for  piiltical  conference.  It  was  there 
too  that  Jews  conducted  their  3.aw  suits  and  controversies.  Ant.  14.10: 
17(2555).  Over  each  synagogue  was  a  ruler,  whose  duties  are  not  spe¬ 
cifically  described,  but  who  had  general  charge  of  all  the  assemblies, 
life  64(278);  57(295). 

Hot  only  were  the  boofcs  of  Scripture  found  there,  but  also  the 
synagogue  served  as  a  treasury  for  the  money  to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem, 
Ant.  3.6.6:2(165) «  It  served  as  a  temporary  storehouse  for  the  first- 
fruits  preparatory  to  carrying  them  tc  Jerusalem,  Ant.  16.6:6(171). 

Here  too  t*e  Jews  gathered  on  festive  occasions  and  brought  contribu¬ 
tions  for  "consnon  suppers  and  holy  festivals".  The  people  assembled 
here  bringing  with  them  also  the  oblations  necessary  for  sacrifices. 
Ant.  14.10:8(214);  12(227). 
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6*  Agriculture  the  Chief  Occupation# 

Josephus  regarded  hie  people  as  an  agricultural  nation*  This 

accounted  partly  for  their  exclusiveness*  The  country  was  not  maritime 

and  there  was  little  commerce  and  foreign  trade*  The  Jews  of  Palestine 

were  not  inclined  to  trading  with  ©there,  nor  to  the  social  contact 

It  involved.  Business  and  industry  were  limited  in  kind  and  amount  * 

The  people  were  content  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  pasture  their  flocks 

and  herds,  dp#  1*12*  But  elsewhere  we  read  that  the  sea  portr»  of  Judea 

7 

extend  as  far  as  Ptolesittis,  and  that  the  country  was  not  without.  "sueh 
delights  aa  come  from  the  sea**.  War  5*8:5(82}*  On  the  other  hand  our 

author  quotes  Heoataeus  who  described  Judea  (Palestine)  as  "generally 
excellent  and  most  fruitful  coil*,  extensive  and  of  excellent  oharao* 
ter#  ip#  1*22(195)*  The  Peeenes  were  only  fancere,  Ant*  18*1*5(10)* 

In  another  paeear-e,  however,  so me  Besenes  are  reported  as  being  skilled 
in  other  arts,  evidently  not  farming,  War  2*8t5fI28)* 

We  road  also  of  a  request  from  king  Antioehus  to  Zeuxis  his 
father,  to  give  Jewish  families  who  were  to  be  moved  out  of  K^sopo- 
tenia  and  Babylon  to  another  country  "a  place  for  building  their  housee 
and  a  portion  off  land  for  their  husbandry,  and  for  the  plantation  of 
their  vines".  They  wero  farmer  colonists  settled  in  Tydia  and  Phryg¬ 
ia  to  maintain  peace  among  the  inhabitants.  Ant#  12*3j4(  148f  )# 

Josephus  reports  the  Inhabitants  of  Gieohala  as  being  chiefly 
devoted  to  agriculture*  In  the  distress  under  Cuius,  who  attempted 


7*  The  term  Judea  la  generally  used  to  denote  Palestine,  e.g*  Ant* 
lB.ltlU)*  14.4:4(74)*  14.6:1(92);  et  al#  -  but  in  .ar  3.3*5(51  f) 
Josephus  seems  to  limit  the  terra  to  the  province  Judea  for  he  says, 
"And  thus  have  I,  with  all  possible  brevity  described  the  oonrtry  * 
of  Judea,  acid  those  that  lie  round  about  it".  War  5*3:5(58),  that  is, 
the  Galileos,  Perea,  and  Samaria#  If  our  observation  ie  correct, 
Ptolemais,  then,  was  no  part  of  the  /Torino©  Judea,  but  lay  well 
north  on  the  Galilean  ooast*  Of*  War  2*10:2(188)# 
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to  fore©  hie  statu©  upon  th©  Jews  for  worship*  thoueanda  left  off  the 
cultivation  of  their  farms  and  crowded  to  Petronius  in  Hirer! as#  ?he 
story  leads  us  to  think  that  the  Jews?  living  around  Tiberias  were  chief¬ 
ly  farmers*  Even  the  principal  men  among  them  were  farmers*  Ant#  IS# 

6#  In  several  passages  In  the  story  there  are  only  references  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil#  Ant*  18.8(278*  874*  E6£*  284)#  In  several 
passages  in  the  story  there  are  also  splendid  descriptions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  district e  and  places  of  Palestine*  also  supporting  the  fact  that 
the  people  were  chiefly  occupied  with  farming*  and  all  that  pertains 
to  it#  Galilee  is  very  fertile*  attracting  the  efforts  even  of  the 
le-as  industrious,  the  soil  yields  readily  and  abundantly*  Because 
of  the  coil’s  fertility  numerous  cities  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
provlnoe*  holding  populations  of  fifteen  thousand  and  over*  War  3* 3s 2# 
Galilee  produced  large  quantities  of  oil  so  that  the  province  w&a  able 
to  ^scport  it#  Josephus  adds  that  it  had  the  sole  privilege  of  export¬ 
ing  Ml*  p'ar  2.Sd:2(592 )# 

Perea  was  less  adapted  to  farming  than  the  Gallic ©ss*  Ac  a  pro¬ 
vince  it  was  larger*  but  much  of  it  was  desert  and  broken*  Galilee 
waa  better  adapted  for  the  "milder  kinds  of  fruits",  nevertheless 
the  coil  of  Perea*  where  tillable*  is  moist*  and  good  for  fruits  of 
all  kinds.  On  the  level  places  in  Perea  trees  of  all  sort©  grow.  The 
olive  tree,  the  grape  vine,  and  the  palm  tree  are  chiefly  cultivated. 

The  spots  adaptable  for  cultivation  are  well  watered  by  mountain  streams 
and  ever  flowing  springs*  ?/ar  3.3:3. 

Samaria,  lying  between  Judea  and  Galilee*  ie  as  Judea*  "made 
up  of  hill®  and  valleys".  It  is  very  fertile*  an*5  has  sufficient  rain 
fall  for  agriculture*  frees  bearing  autumnal  fruit  both  wild  and  do- 
mestioatafl  grow  there  in  abandasoe.  Its  chief  water  supply  la  rain 
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water.  The  pastures  are  excellent ,  one  result  of  which  is  extensive 
dairying.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  abundant  harvests  are 
evident  in  that  Samaria  like  Galilee  is  well  populated,  ^ar  3.3:4. 

In  another  passage  we  ha^e  a  description  of  theplain  of  Jericho* 
In  this  plain  extending  along  the  Jordan  are  plantations  of  palm  trees* 
There  too  one  finds  beautiful  gardens  thick  eet  with  trees,  ae  well 
as  date-trees  of  various  sorts  differing  in  taste  and  name,  and  the 
balsam,  cypress,  and  trees  bearing  myrobalanum.  Bee  culture  was  also 
probably  oarried  on,  since  specific  mention  of  honey  is  frequently  made* 
The  wonderful  fertility  of  tho  plain  is  due  to  its  remarkable  climate 
and  abundant  water  supply*  It  was  one  of  Palestine's  garden  spots. 
Elsewhere  Josephus  speaks  of  the  country  around  Jerioho  as  the  most 
fertile  of  Judea  bearing  palm-trees  and  the  balsam,  the  latter  of 
which  are  tapped  for  their  sap,  War  1*6:6(138);  1*18:6(361);  Ant.  15. 
4:2(96). 

we  read  that  Jotapata  had  an  abundance  of  grain  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  the  siege  except  salt  and  water.  War  3.7:12(181).  The 
country  surrounding  Geanesareth  produced  all  sorts  of  plants.  Trees 
such  as  the  walnut,  palm,  fig,  and  olive  grow  there  in  abundance.  The 
climate  is  varied,  Josephus  speaking  of  it  as  "a  happy  contention  of 
the  seasons".  Autumnal  fruit  grows  there.  Fruit  is  in  season  during 
ten  months  of  the  year  including  grapes  and  figs,  War  3.107.  We 
read  that  from  Gadara  came  a  large  number  of  asses,  sheep,  camels, 
and  oxen,  when  Placidus  made  an  attack  upon  the  country,  were  taken. 

War  4.7:5(436)*  The  fortress  Masada,  near  Jerusalem,  stored  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit,  War  4.7;2(404).  It  is  also  told  how  Titus  cut  down 
the  fruit  trees  and  hedges  and  walls  aroung  tlie  gvores  and  gardens 
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near  Jerusalem,  War  5.3:2(107)*  fhe  people  were  enjoined  to  "pay  the 
tithe  of  their  annual  fruits  of  the  earth"  to  the  levites  and  the 
priests,  Ant*  4,4;3(68)j  20,8:8;  9:2,  fhe  entire  ceremonial  and 
saorifioial  oode  of  the  Jews  points  to  the  fact  that  it  was  formu¬ 
lated  for  an  agricultural  people# 

In  describing  Judea  and  surrounding  provinces  Josephus  says 
he  did  so  "with  all  possible  brevity”.  War  5.3:5(58),  He  describes 
principally.  If  not  exclusively,  farming  conditions  5n  these  provin¬ 
ces,  supporting  his  explicit  statement  in  Apion  1*12#  Whether  all 
the  details  of  the  somewhat  miscellaneous  references  above  to  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions  are  correct  or  not*  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
agriculture  was  regarded  by  Josephus  as  the  chief  occupation  of  Pal¬ 
estinian  Jews* 
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7*  Business  and  Industry* 

It  is  related  that  in  peaceful  times  the  Jews  apply  themselves 
to  their  "mechanical  occupations"  or  to  the"tillage  of  the  ground”, 

Ap.  2.41(294);  Of*  2*39 (283)*  This  clearly  states  that  some  Jews  were 
artisans,  and  that  business  and  industry  were  a  part  of  the  economic 
life  in  Palestine* 

Pishing  was  an  Industry  in  Galilee*  We  are  not  told  in  so  many 
words,  yet  It  is  a  fair  Inference  from  the  author’s  description  of 
Lake  Gennesareth,  War  3*10:7(506-7)*  The  lake  is  forty  furlongs  wide, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  long*  Several  kinds  of  fish  are  found  in 
it  differing  in  taste  and  shape  from  those  found  elsewhere*  It  pro¬ 
duces  perch  such  as  are  found  in  a  lake  near  Alexandria*  A  clearer 
passage  is  War  3.3:5(53).  Our  author's  language  clearly  means  that 
fishing  was  not  a  pastime,  hut  a  regular  occupation.  In  its  (Judea's) 
several  "maritime  places"  yields  of  sea  "delights”  were  seoured* 

The  building  operations  carried  on  extensively  during  Kerod's 
reign  indicate  that  some  Jews  were  mechanics*  The  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  was,  no  doubt,  performed  largely  by  Jews.  We  read  that  tea 
thousand  of  the  most  skilled  artisans  were  ehosen  for  the  work*  Some 
of  the  priests  "were  taught  the  arts  of  stone-eutters  and  others^,  of 
carpenters”.  Ant*  15.11*2(390).  The  report  is  that  the  Temple  itself 
was  erected  by  priests  in  a  year  and  six  months.  Under  Agrippa  eight¬ 
een  thousand  workmen  employed  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  upon  its 
completion,  were  given  the  work  of  paving  Jerusalem’s  streets.  There 
is  also  mention  of  the  walls  built  by  the  Jews  around  the  newer  part 
of  Jerusalem  (Besetha,  War  2.19:4) ,  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  and 
over  against  the  Antonian  tower,  after  they  had  been  begun  by  Agrippa, 
War  5.4*2(154).  The  building  of  the  Temple  at  Leontopolis  also  in- 
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dleate®  that  sob©  Jews  were  skilled  aeehanios,  war  7. lOtS;  of*  War  3* 

10*6(606), 

When  Simon  eon  of  Oioraa  wa®  besieged  In  Jerusalem,  he,  with 
hi®  moat  faithful  friend®  and  some  stone-cutter®,  attempted  to  escape 
by  mining  their  way  through  and  out  of  on©  of  the  subterranean  passage® 
aider  the  oity,  War  7.2*1(26),  Also  during  the  aiege  John  of  Olaohala 
need  timber®  from  Xiebanon  and  purposed  for  uae  upon  the  Temple,  and 
therefore  regarded  a®  scored,  to  build  machine®  of  war  and  towers  of 
defense,  War  6*lj5f 36-7 ),  We  also  read  of  a  timber  market  in  Jerusalem, 
War  2.19*4(630)* 

the  most  incidental  reference  to  the  making  od  clothing  per  hap® 
not  at  all  a®  m  industry  ie  found  in  Ant,  16.9s 2(310),  Herod  is  com¬ 
mended  for  supplying  clothing  to  the  people  of  Judea  and  Syria  during 
a  famine*  The  statement  reads  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  gar¬ 
ments  because  of  the  siaall  number  of  sheep  and  goats,  so  that  the  people 
"had  no  wool  to  make  use  of,  nor  anything  else  to  cower  themselves  “• 

We  read  of  a  Jewish  mother  of  the  city  Ileerda  in  Babylon  haring  her 
sons  taught  the  trade  of  wearing  sails,  since  it  was  not  a  dlsgraoe 
among  the  Jewish  men  to  be  “weavers  of  cloth",  It  seemed  to  be  a  busi¬ 
ness,  since  they  were  employed  to  do  this  work.  Ant.  16.9*1(314)*  n 5 
are  also  told  of  a  certain  Jonathan  of  Cyreno,  a  weaver  by  trad©,  be¬ 
coming  seditious^  War  7*llslf438), 

In  a  decree  from  Bergamo®  there  i®  official  report  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  decree  from  the  Homan  senate  commanding  Antieehus,  the  king,  to 
restore  to  the  Jew®  the  fortresses,  harbors  and  country  taken  from 
them.  It  was  decreed  to  be  lawful  for  the  Jews  “to  export  their  good® 
out  of  their  own  harbor®.*  They  were  also  permitted  to  exact  customs 

from  those  using  their  harbors  for  exporting  good®,  Ant*  14.10s 22, 
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In  the  author’s  description  of  lake  Asphalt  it  is  he  mentions 
laborers  belonging  to  the  lake  whose  business  it  ie  to  gather  the 
bituminous  product  found  on  the  lake’s  surface  into  ships*  This 
bitumen  is  used  for  manyypurposes  among  them,  the  caulking  of  ships 
etc*  The  words  "the  laborers  that  belong  to  the  lake"  may  suggest 
that  the  gathering  of  this  bituminous  product  was  their  daily  occu¬ 
pation,  War  4.8;4(480f ) • 

Josephus  reports  that  near  Pt denials  a  "maritime  city  of  Gali¬ 
lee"  sand  of  which  glass  is  made,  is  found.  War  8*10:8(190)1  Hear 
Baaras  there  are  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum,  War  7*6:3(189)*  In  Cyrene 

there  are  four  classes*  "citizens,  husbandmen,  strangers,  and  Jews”, 

8 

Ant*  14*?:2(115f ) •  The  Galileans  exported  oil,  War  8*2 1; 2(592 5* 

finally  there  is  reference  to  uncoined  money  and  unooined  sil¬ 
ver,  life  67(296)*  The  phrase-  "uncoined  money"  and  "uncoined  silver" 
rsfer  to  the  same  thing  suggesting  the  silver  as  purposed  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  coins.  We  road  of  Herod  I  converting  the  ornaments  of  Antigonus’ 


party  into  money.  "Money"  here  evidently  does  not  refer  to  the  orna¬ 
ments  as  of  so  much  money  value,  but  rather  that  the  ornaments  were 
made  into  coins,  War  1.18:4(358)* 

All  the  references  above  are  incidental,  scattered  and  certain¬ 
ly  varied.  There  is  some  exaggeration  in  nnnbers  of  men  in  connection 

L 

with  building  operations  in  Jerusalem.  The  references  gave  us  no  spe¬ 
cifically  detailed  description  of  any  industry,  as  such,  but  yet  per¬ 


mit  us  to  conclude  that  Palestine’s  ooonoaio  life  was  not  solely  agri¬ 


cultural,  but  also  included  certain  trades  and  industries. 


8#  Traill,  The  Jewish  War  of  PI.  Job.,  p.CXXXVIIIj  "Oil  -  an  article 
indispensable  in  the  East,  was  not  less  so  among  the  Jews  than  among 
their  neighbors*  It  formed  an  article  of  diet;  it  was  peculiarly  nec¬ 
essary,  or  thought  to  be  so,  for  lubricating  and  oloansing  the  skin; 


and  mingled  with  wine,  it  was  the 

of  wounds.  It  constituted,  also, 
worship;  and  was  moreover  the  s, 
sacerdotal  and  civil  dignities" 
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8*  Family  Customs  and  Conditions* 

The  law  Is  quoted  ae  saying  that  "a  woman  is  inferior  to  her 

9 

husband  in  all  things**  Ap*  2*24(200)#  The  statement  is  concise  and 
historically  correct*  It  is  found  in  the  principal  passage  in  Apion 
dealing  with  marriage*  It  espressos  the  statue  of  the  woman*  Including 
wife  and  daughter*  in  the  home*  It  does  not  exclude  certain  rights 
granted  to  woman,  although  no  specific  rights  are  mentioned*  but  it 
is  only  a  part  of  the  general  first  century  estimate  of  womankind  and 
womanhood*  Ap*  2*27(206)#  The  Bssene  position  id  an  extreme  estimate 
of  woman  *  s  place  in  social  relationships,  particularly  in  that  of  mar¬ 
riage*  One  order  of  Essence  does  net  marry*  regarding  the  behavior 
of  woman  as  "lascivious",  and  persuaded  that  none  remains  faithful 
to  the  marriage  vow,  War  2*8:2(120-1);  4*9 $10(662)*  Other  Essence 
do  marry*  but  only  for  the  propagation  of  the  human  race*  Wives  were 
regarded  as  quarrelsome*  Ant#  16«1$5{2X)* 

Elsewhere  the  status  of  woman  is  reflected*  Their  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  was  neglected.  The  pupili  of  the  great  teachers,  Matthias, 
Judas,  Pellio*  and  Bameae  were  young  men*  Chap*  4*  sec*  2*  Young 
women  are  not  mentioned*  toman’s  place  and  right  in  the  edolalorder 
is  farther  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of  women  was  not 
accepted  in  civil  courts,  because  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their 
sex*  Ant*  4*6$ 16(219)# 

She  home  however*  was  a  firmly  organised  social  unit*  The 

laws  against  social  sins  disrupting  the  home  were  stringent,  although 

divorce  was  certainly  not  unknown,  4p#  2.24*60;  Ant*  4*8$ 23(263)* 

9,  Margoliouth  renders  its  "for  says  he"*  and  Shiletto;  "the  legis¬ 
lator  saith"m*  but  both  are  unnecessary.  The  word  is  simply  *<p  *r,1/  • 
and  if  Josephus  had  supplied  the  subject  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  %v'o\vo s%  because  in  section  199*  beginning,  (and  200)  Ap.  2.2*1, 
wtf  i/cmSb  ib  found,  and  it  is  understood  throughout  sections  199  and 
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There  is  recurrent  evidence  that  often  the  wives  and  children  were 
punished  for  the  crimes  oft  and  with  the  husbands  and  parents.  Ant# 
16.8*4(290).  The  life  of  the  children  and  wives  was  intimately  in¬ 
volved  in  that  of  the  husbands  and  fathers*  far  7.9*1(395)$  1.4*6(97); 
1*16:4(312);  Ant.  20.4*2(89)$  Life  46(207).  The  aanotlty  of  the  home 
circle  woe  legally  protected.  Betrothal  was  a  relationship  equally 
protected  with  the  marriage  relation,  Ap.  2.24(201).  Due  regard  for 
eooial  oust  eras  woe  enjoined,  Ap#  2.24(200)$  of.  Ant*  18*9*9(245,  349). 

A  man  was  not  allowed  "to  take  a  woman  by  violence  or  deceit",  but  mast 
demand  her  from  the  father,  who  had  the  power  to  give  her  away. 

There  Is  no  explicit  injunction  against  polygaEy,  but  monogamy 
is  clearly  assumed  as  the  eastern.  It  seems  that  king*  generally  prac¬ 
ticed  polygamy,  and  sometimes  for  political  reasons.  Ant.  20.4*2(69, 
89)$  17.1*2(19)$  War  1.24*2(477)$  cf.  MIsh.  Sanh.  2.4.  But  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  people  were  singularly  free  from  it$  for  the  priests  there 
were  probably  ceremonial  and  rltuallatie  reasons*  for  the  people  the 
reasons  were  perhaps  economic;  for  both,  to  some  extent,  the  reasons 
were  ethical.  Josephus  regularly  uses  the  singular  "wife*  when  speak¬ 
ing  explicitly  about  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  Ap.  2.24.  Although 
he  says,  "it  being  of  aid  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  marry  many  wives  , 
the  statement  must  be  accepted  with  qualifications.  The  context  is 
a  reference  to  Herod’s  wives  and  not  to  the  wives  of  Jews  in  general. 

If  he  has  Dt*  17*17,  "9/klng  shall  not  multiply  wives  to  himself* ,  or 
Dt.  21*16,  "If  a  man  have  two  wives",  in  mind,  the  words  of  Jedephus 
are  carelessly  tolerant. 


10.  Jebamoth  IT*  11  and  ICethuboth  X*l-6  allowed  four  wives  to  a 
private  man,  and  Kerithoth  III* 7  allowed  five.  Compare  with  these 
also  Sanh.  11*4  and  Justin  Martyr *s  Trypho,  Chap.  134. 
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There  are  those  who  from  the  passage  Ant*  3* 12*2(277)  dealing 

with  the  marriage  lav/e  for  high-priests  urge  that  the  author  enjoined 

11  ,  , 
monogamy  upon  the  high-priests.  The  words  in  question  are  T’/r^  taut/,,/ 

cf>  u}[uttI)V  n  rendered  in  Margoliouth  and  Shilatto  "and  to  retain  he 

Others  would  render  the  words  "  ji/hurrf tV  making  the  passage 

to  agree  with  Philo1 3  teaohlng  in  De  Monarohia  2#  11,  namely,  that  a 

high-priest  should  choose  a  wife  only  from  the  priestly  families* 

Grunbaum  says,  and  probably  correctly s  "the  words  mean  that  the  high- 

priest  especially  should  guard  his  wife  in  order  to  keep  his  fimily 
12 

lineage  unsullied*”  This  statement  accords  with  Apion  1*7  and  Ant* 
3*12$2( 27?f ) ,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  marriage  of  the  priest- 
hood#  The  words  in  question  may  indirectly  favor  monogamy,  but  they 
do  not  enjoin  it* 

Granting  of  divorce  was  the  right  of  the  husband  only.  Salome 
sent  Ce-stobarus  a  bill  of  divorce  oontrary  to  Jewish  laws.  Ant*  15*7 j 
10(259)*  likewise  the  divorce  given  by  Heredias  to  her  husband  was 

13 

a  "confounding  of  Jewish  laws”.  Ant*  18.5:4(136);  of*  1# 20 j 7(147)* 

14 

A  husband  could  divorce  a  wife  "for  any  causes  whatsoever,  (and  many 

16 

such  causes  happen  among  men”),  Ap.  4*8:23.  The  wife  was  given  a 
writ  of  divorce  stating  “that  he  will  never  use  her  as  his  wife  any 
more”.  Josephus,  a  priest,  divorced  a  captive,  whom  he  married,  of* 

Ant*  3*12:2(276),  he  says  at  the  command  of  Vespasian,  stating  no 

11.  See:  Grunbaum,  Hie  Priestergeeetze  bei  FI*  Jos*,  0*29,. ft.  note^ 

2  for  his^oomment  on  2ipser*s  rendering  of  the  words  #  0 fM)  VVV o? $ 

ywat  f/>6  "Ap*  1.7,  as  ?,nur  ein  Weib  und  aus  demselben  Volke”. 

Grunbaum  finds  in  the  words  no  injunction  against  polygamy* 

12*  P.  Grunbaum,  Hie  Priester  Gesetze,  w.s.w*  p.30* 

13.  D,  W*  Amram,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce  p*61,  ”The  Roman  law  at 
the  time  of  Herod  allowed  women  to  divorce  their  husbands  and  it  was 
under  this  influence  that  the  divorces  were  given  by  the  women  of 
Herod* s  family".  See  also  ft .note  4,  p,61,  and  Mk.  10:12. 
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reason  for  the  divoroe,  hut  that  it  was  done  "upon  ray  being  freed  from 

my  bonds*  and  my  going  to  Alexandria1*,  Life  75(416)*  Another  ho  divorce 

because  he  was  ’’not  pleased  with  her  behavior  ”,  although  she  had  become 

the  mother  of  three  of  hio  children,  life  76(4 26  )f  Life  76(426)* 

The  ordinary  Jewish  home  had  few  if  any  servants*  The  a  implies 
15 

ity  of  life  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  the  unwarlike  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people  suggests  few  servants  and  fewer  slaves*  Josephus 
says  the  Lacedemonians  "neither  ploughed  their  land  nor  exercised 
any  trades",  using  others  as  servants  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  they  had  their  food  prepared  for  them  by  others,  Ap.  2.32(229-30); 
2*32(234),  but  the  Jews  worked  with  their  own  hands,  Ap.  2:32(234). 

The  Eesenes  kept  no  servants,  thinking  they  tempted  men  to  be  unjust. 
Ant.  18«li5( 21) • 

Still  we  find  mention  in  several ’places  of  servants.  Women 
and  servants  have  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  Ap,  2*19(181);  the  mother 
of  Josephus  had  maid-servants,  War  6,1383(545)*  Josephus  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  servants.  Life  44(223)*  Ilot  much  is  said  of  slaves  and  slavery. 
Priests  were  forbidden  to  marry  slaves.  Ant.  3,12:2(276).  A  law  for 
the  protection  of  slaves  is  mentioned,  Ap*  2,30(215).  We  read  also: 

"our  law  Justly  ordains  that  slaves  which  run  away  from  their  masters 

14.  P*  Orunbaum,  Lie  Priestergesetze  bei  PI.  Jos.  PJj.  note,  p.21 g 

H.  Bloch,  Quellen  der  PI.  Jos.,  p.46;  L.  Blau,  Lie  Judische  Eheschei- 
dung,  p.43;  E.  Btapfer,  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  p.163;  L.  W. 
Amrara ,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  p.34,  state  that  Josephus  is  clearly 
on  the  side  of  Hillel  on  the  divorce  question,  allowing  divorce  for 
any  reason, 

15,  Josephus  makes  free  use  of  words  denoting  servitude,  implying 
thereby  seemingly  no  distinction  between 'servant  and  slave,  e.g.  "{Kpo- 
TrovTw\/  ",  Ant,  12.3:4(152),  "  60c//\u/sn%  Ant.  18.1:5(21),  n  o/H-vTt'e 
Jar  T. 8:5(073),  •7rt,2i  ",  Life  44(220),  and  ’W^W.  Uf»  18(94). 
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shall  be  punished  t  though  the  master®  they  run  away  from  may  hare  been 
wicked  mast  ere  to  them'1*  War  3*8*6(373}*  The  passages  asms  some 
slave®  among  the  Jews,  who  were  the  property  of  their  owners,  hut  still 

protected  to  some  extent,  and  enjoying  certain  privileges  due  to  the 

16 

religious  customs  of  the  Jews,  e«g*  rest  for  ail  on  the  Sabbath* 

In  regard  to  the  social  statue  of  woman  in  first  century  Juda- 
lea,  Josephus  reflects  chiefly  one  side*  He  demands  entire  obedience 
from  the  wife  with  some  compensating  obligations  due  her  from  the 
husbands  but  hia  presentation  id  definitely  based  upon  the  idea  of 
woman's  inferiority  *in  all  things *•  Els  presentation  has  a  legalis¬ 
tic  color*  fhsre  is  a  hard  metallic  ring  about  it  that  is  foreign 
to  a  social  relationship  euoh  as  the  married  state,  even  if  it  only 
approximates  the  ideal* 

16*  1*  G.  Muller,  FI*  Jos*  gegen  Apion*  "Pas  Ossets  raumte  den 

Sklavsn  manehe  Begunstigung  ein,  die  aonet  iza  Alterthum  nicht  vorfcam, 
Sabbatsruhe,  Verbot  leiblioher  Beeohadigung  u.  dsl," 
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chap*  iv,  m  lips  Aim  AOHiirorar  op  jhbais m, 

1*  Jewish  Literature  of  the  First  Century  A,  D, 

fl, 

If  wo  understand  the  words  Jewish  literature  of  the  first 
eentury"  to  denote  literature  written  in  the  first  century  and  In 
Hebrew  of  Arable,  we  are  confined  to  exceedingly  narrow  limits  so 
far  09  discussion  of  Josephus*  mention  of  such  literature  is  con- 

corned. 

He  speaks  of  having  written  hla  War  "in  the  language  of  our 
country"*  This  work  ie  not  extant  and  oanrot  be  tree ed  through  Ara- 
malsme  in  the  Break  History  of  the  far*  The  Break  edition  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  translation  of  the  Aramaic,  but  ie  probably  a  re¬ 
vision*  Was  the  Creek  War  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  Aramaic  m  might 
expect  to  trace  considerable  influence  of  this  Aramaic  source*  in  con¬ 
tent*  style*  and  terminology. 

In  Apion  1,6(28-29)  Josephus  states  a  proposition  which  for 
him  and  his  readers  needs  no  proof*  It  la  that  the  "Phoenicians 
especially  made  uee  of  letters*  both  for  the  ooismon  affaire  of  life* 
and  for  delivering  down  the  history  of  common  transactions".  The 
statement  continues ,  that  the  Jews*  high-priesta  and  prophets  were 
selected  for  a  similar  task*  of  writing  the  annals  of  their  people. 

The  words  "all  along  down  to  our  own  times"  mean  that  Josephus  is  not 
referring  here  specifically  to  the  Old  Testament*  since  he  regarded 

nm.ory.lr}.  the  Old  gastana^  as  andilng  with  Artaxerae*.  go r  to 
1,  Weber,  Josephus  and  Vespasian*  p.lfif*  considers  the  opinion  of 

Sehurer,  1.1 ese  and  Holsoher  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Greek  War 
to  the  Aramaic  War  (see  ftinote  2*  p.16).  Hia  own  view  ie  that  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Aramaic  history  of  the  War  were  written  at  the  same 
time  with  the  he!?  of  tern stfyo/s  •  Ap,  1,9(50);  but  the  Aramaic  was 
the  first  to  be  ptfKUUML  *  >' p o't i p  <n)  « ^  war  Pref,  1.3,  and  not  much 
earlier  than  the  Greek,  Weber's  statement  has  a  considerable  show  of 

proof.  However*  it  is  a  question  whether  the  aorist  tense  of  the  verbs 

jUA/TQpik kv v/J  t'V*Ta^tiS>  fad  * vi  TVft'f'fc  support  his  statements. 
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we  understand  these  annals*  if  such  theyawere,  to  be  the  genealogies 
of  the  priests*  nor  the  constantly  growing  list  of  high-priests.  ’The 
respective  characters  of  the  annals  and  the  genealogies  are  striking¬ 
ly  different.  In  the  annals  we  have  a  record  of  the  "common  affairs 
of  life";  In  the  genealogies  we  have  a  record  of  the  priestly  families. 
The  description  of  the  annals  implies  a  larger  scope  of  events  than 
one  should  expect  in  the  genealogies.  We  may  to  assume  that  there 
was  acme  literary  activity  among  the  priests*  the  products  of  which 
were  not  canon lead*  nor  included  among  extant  apocryphal  and  pseud- 
eplgraphical  writings  of  Palestine}  and  that  this  literary  activity 
extended  into  the  first  century  A.  D. 

Old  Testament  criticism  is  generally  agreed  that  hack  of  the 

2 

canonical  history  of  Israel  lie  written  sources*  Josephus  also  dis¬ 
tinctly  says  that  the  Jews  had  always  been*  and  were  in  his  time  care¬ 
ful  in  writing  records  of  events  in  their  national  life,  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  not  the  degree  of  historical  care  exercised*  but  simply 
whether  annals  were  actually  written  by  those  appointed.  2©  our 
author*  history  writing  did  not  cease  with  the  last  of  the  "succes¬ 
sion  of  prophets".  She  fact  that  the  literature  following  upon  the 
canonical  Old  Testament  was  not  equally  valued  with  it}  ie  not  evi- 

2.  B.  see  S*  E.  Driver*©  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.lS6f. 

3.  0*  Wildeboer*  The  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament*  p.46* 
says*  "S$r  impression  is  that  Josephus*  view,  along  with  much  that  is 
untenable*  e.g.  about  the  "succession  of  prophets",  oontaine  important 
elements  of  historic  truth.  These  elements  are  (1)  that  the  line  be¬ 
tween  canonical  and  unoanonioal  coincides*  in  the  thought  of  Josephua 
and  the  circle  of  which  he  is  the  repr  seen tat  ire*  with  the  cessation 
of  prophecy;  and  (2)  that  a  general  settled  persuasion  in  regard  to 
oanonlcity  precedes  the  decision  of  the  schools". 

Ap.  1.8(42)  reflects  this  "general  settled  persuasion"*  e.g. 
no  change  made  for  a  long  time*  and  the  willingness  to  die  for  the 
twentywtwo  booke* 
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dence  that  writing  ceased  with  the  Old  Testament,  hat  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  legalism  among  the  people  was  tending  toward  fixing  the 
canon.  With  the  increased  emphasis  of  legalism  uoon  preferring  its 
sacred  scriptures,  all  subsequent  historical  writings  fell  into  rel¬ 
ative  disuse,  and  in  the  course  of  time  many  disappeared* 

The  passage  Ap.  1.8(41)  also  indicates  that  instructed  by  their 
teachers,  the  people  had  developed  a  considerable  canonical  conscious¬ 
ness,  so  to  speak.  To  make  their  diaerlnlnation  the  apocryphal  hooks 
must  have  heen  available  in  Palestine,  and  also  studied  comparatively 
with  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Hebrew  canon*  The  apocryphal  books  in 
the  Septuagint,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon  were  esteemed,  but  not  ae 
Scripture;  only  books  in  the  latter,  Josephus  implies,  were  regarded 
ae  "books  of  our  own  nation",  Ap.  1.8(42).  That  the  apocryphal  bocks 
are  referred  to  in  Ap,  1.8  is  all  but  certain,  though  they  ore  not  00 
designated*  The  statement  simply  ie  "our  history  written  since  4rtax- 
erxes*" 

In  at  least  three  passage*?  there  is  reference  to  the  records  of 
priestly  families,  life  1(1);  Ap.  1.7 j  Ant.  20.10*  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  extent  these  have  been  elaborated  by  Josephus* 

We  perhaps  approximate  the  original  form  of  euoh  records  in  Life  1. 
(3-6).  The  author  begins;  "I  will  accordingly  set  down  ray  progenitors 
in  order";  and  closes;  "Thus  have  I  set  down  the  genealogy  of  my  family 
as  I  have  found  it  described  in  the  publio  records".  The  names  of  the 
witnesses  are  missing  in  this  passage.  The  contents  of  such  records 
are  more  minutely  given  in  Ap.  1.7.  They  contained  the  slightest  bi¬ 
ographical  elaboration  with  occasionally  an  incidental  identifying 
reference;  but  usually  gave  simply  thenamee  of  the  family  and  attent- 
4*  J.  G.  Muller,  PI.  Jos.  gogen  Aplon,  p.l02~  says?  "Man  kann  dice* 

Trennxmg  nioht  ait  Sichhom  und  Bleek  fur  eine  Privatansioht  Josephs 
halter". 
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ing  witnesses*  After  periods  of  war  the  reeords  were  revised  by  the 
surviving  priests,  These  records  we''e  a  part  of  the  nation’s  archives. 
They  were  made  not  only  in  Judea.,  hut  wherever  Jewish- priests  lived, 
e.g.  in  Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  records  were  all  sent  to  Jerusalem, 

If  we  include  literary  productions  written  in  Greek  during  the 

first  century  A.  ]>,  hy  Jews,  we  may  speak  of  the  sixty-* two  letters  of 

Agrippa  II  to  Josephus,  two  of  which  our  author  inserted  into  hie  auto- 

biography.  Life  65(364).  The  theme  of  the  collection  of  letters  was 

the  Greek  revision  of  the  tfar.  They  were  written  in  the  course  of  and 

after  the  completion  of  its  composition.  That  they  were  written  in 

Greek  ia  a  fair  inference  for  three  reasons?  first,  they  dealt  with 

Josephus’  Greek  revision  of  the  War;  second,  Agrippa  wae  a  thoroughly 

Hellenized  Jew,  versed  in  Greek  literature,  Idfe  65(359);  ana.  thirdly, 

since  two  letters  in  the  Life  are  Greek  in  form,  the  probability  is 
5 

that  they  all  were. 

There  is  a  single  reference  to  Philo  found  in  the  Antiquities, 
Ant,  18. 8 t 1(259).  Ee  is  described  as  the  principal  member  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  embassy  to  Caius,  a  very  eminent  man  in  every  respect,  and  **013© 
not  unskilful  in  philosophy."  The  passage  does  not  definitely  in¬ 
dicate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Philo.  All  it  states,  so  far  as 
reference  to  Philo’s  literary  work  is  concerned,  is  that  he  was  an 
eminent  Jewish  philosopher  in  Alexandria.  Evidence  that  Josephus 
knew  Philo’s  works  must  be  deduced  from  a  similarity  of  passages  in  the 
writings  of  both,  that  is,  from  a  probable  borrowing  of  Josephus  from 


Philo. 


4a.  H.  31och,b 153-4,  regards  these  letters  as  genuine,  since  he  as¬ 
cribes  a  large^part  of  Ant,  16-20  to  the  information  which  Josephus 

received  from  Agrippa  II< 
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Justus  may  be  included  among  th©  other  writers  upon  the  Jewish 
War,  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  Josephus,  Life  65(336,565).  In 
Apion  there  is  reference  to  those  who  had  written  upon  the  War  from 
hearsay  and  not  as  haring  been  eye-witnesses,  or  acquainted  with  the 
country  Palestine,  Ap.  1,8(46)*  But  this  could  not  he  said  of  Justus* 
He  took  an  act  ire  part  in  the  war,  and  was  evidently  a  Jew,  The  else 
of  his  history  cannot  he  determined  from  any  reference  of  Josephus* 

It  may  hare  been  of  the  entire  war,  since  we  find  him  early  in  the 
war  in  &alllee,  Life  9(38f),  and  he  published  hie  history  after  the 
death  of  Vespasian  and  Agrippa,  Idf©  66(360).  There  is  also  the 
supposition  that  Justus  wrote  upon  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  We  can 
he  certain  that  Justus  wrote  a  history  of  the  great  revolt.  Josephus 
deals  chiefly  with  Justus*  account  after  the  affairs  in  Galilee. 

There  are  three  references  to  the  books  of  the  Essence  in  War 
2,8,  see  2.0|  6(136);  7(1420,  12(169),  But  these  statements  do  not 
indicate  any  literary  activity  of  this  sect.  They  refer  to  "the 
writings  of  the  ancients",  "the  holy  books  belonging  to  their  soot", 
and  "holy  books."  All  were  written  perhaps  long  before  the  first  c 
century  A*  D, 

Josephus  says  that  the  Jews  consider  learning  to  oonsist  In  a 
full  acquaintance  with  the  law  and  ability  to  Interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writings*  This  is  acquired  only  by  a  few.  Ant*  20*11} 

2(  264f } •  The  Jows  answered  Petronius  when  they  protested  against  the 
enforced  worship  of  Cuius*  statue,  that  "by  the  labours  of  our  anoes- 

tore"  Vie.y  Had  not  t rmagrej; e ed_Jt he^  lawt. Ant  ♦_  lB^e  j 2(266 ) . _ 

6*  H*  Bloch,  Quallen  des  PI*  Jos.,  p*  117*140,  traces  no  direct 
borrowing  of  Josephus  from  Philo,  but  where  similarities  exist  be* 
tween  them.  a  similar  source  is  probable  for  both*  flies e#  art. 
Josephus,  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Bellgion  and  Ethics.  VII  p*678, 
sayst  "Ihllo*  the  Younger,  waa  likewise  not  unknown  to  Josephus, 
who,  however,  does  not  quote  froa  him,  but  merely  mention®  him  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  Jewish  deputation  to  the  Emperor  Caiua." 
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The  "labours *  evidently  refer  to  the  fence  around  the  Torah,  Abet  1,1, 
Bdsewhere  the  many  observances  •by  succession"  from  the  fathers  are 
•derived  from  the  tradition  of  our  fore-fathers".  Ant,  13.10:6(297). 

We  cannot  determine  from  ouch  statements  how  much  legal,  expository, 
wisdom  or  apocalyptic  writing  was  done  upon  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

We  road  that  a  eoldior  onoe  "soiaod  the  laws  of  llloses  that 
ley  in  one  of  those  villages,""  Ant.  20.5:4(115);  in  the  parallel 
account  in  War  8.12*8(82$)  it  1»  "the  sacred  book  of  the  law",  When 
persecuted  at  Caesarea  "the  Jews  caught  up  their  books  of  the  law". 
War  2.14:5(291),  The  context  suggests  that  the  books  were  taken 
out  of  the  synagogue.  They  were  probably  the  aorolle  used  in  syn¬ 
agogue  worship*  The  same  may  be  said  of  Ant*  80.5:4(116),  The 
passages  above  in  the  light  of  Ap,  l,8(68f);  £.17(175);  2.20(187); 

Ant.  20.11:2(264-6);  War  2*17|4(417);  and  passage©  indicating  the 
people's  dependence  upon  their  leaders,  e*g*  Ant,  lS*10i6(297f ); 
18*1:3(15),  indicate  that  scroll©  of  the  law  were  not  numerous,  and 
that  they  were  usually  in  the  synagogues.  There  is  one  exception 
in  whloh  the  "holy  books"  ore  not  found  only  in  the  synagogue.  Ant# 
16.6:2(164),  We  cannot,  however,  assume  from  this  single  passage 
that  the  Jews  possessed  libraries  to  whloh  many  of  the  people,  if 
able  to  read  the  ©acred  books  in  Hebrew,  had  access.  Our  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  the  people  were  satisfied  to  receive  their  knowledge 
from  their  religious  leaders. 

#lth  the  canonical  books,  Esther,  Daniel,  and  the  book  X  Eodras 

Joeephuo  also  used  the  book  of  Arleteaa  for  the  Persian  period.  Ant. 

12*2.  Although  of  Alexandrian  origin,  it  quite  probably  was  current 

7.  Margoliouth  wrongly  render©  t  in  Ant.  16.6:8(164) 

public  school*  Shilleto  gives  it  correctly,  "men's  apartments". 
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in  Palestine*  The  story  would  find  acceptance  among  Palestinian  Ju¬ 
daism#  du©  to  the  place  given  In  it  to  the  oldens  (translators  of  the 
LXX)  from  Palestine* 

Pho  Oreek  history  of  Justus  of  Tiberias;  other  writers  on  the 
Jewish  war  probably  in  Palestine,  of*  Life  65(366);  Jar  Prof.  1(2); 
ip*  18(46) ;  the  fact  that  Agripp*  II  and  his  family  v/ere  acquainted 
with  Orerfc  literature,  Ap,  1.9(51) t  cf.  Life  66(359);  the  literary 

worlc  of  Sicclaus  In  Herod*©  court,  Ant.  1*5|6(94);  1.3*9(108)#  it  al.; 

8 

the  mention  of  E©rod*e  cortuRentarlee  which  Bloch  think®  are  distinct 
fron  Uicelaae*  works.  Ant*  15.6*3(174);  the  reference  to  four  books 
of  Alexander,  eon  of  Mariamne#  ®ar  1.85* if,  point  in  the  direction 
of  some  literary  aotivity  meet  probably  in  Creek  aroong  the  upper 
ol&£$  and  royalty  lc  Palestine.  We  cannot  assume  here  any  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  such  works  among  the  common  people# 

fhe  teaching  of  II  Baruch  and  IV  3sra  being  essentially  apoc¬ 
alyptic  is  not  within  the  realm  of  Josephus*  main  interest.  Eor  can 
we  imagine  that  books  of  this  type  had  any  wide  circulation  in  Jos¬ 
ephus*  surrounding®  after  70  A,  D,  Again,  the  particular  books  men¬ 
tioned  above  took  ahApe  late  in  the  first  centujy,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  In  Palestine;  and  after  70  A.  9#  Josephus  was  in  Borne. 

ftrom  the  passages  Ant.  £0.8*1;  18.3*3  we  may  infer  that  he  had 
some  acquaintance  of  early  Christ  ianity*  It  is  difficult  to  dot  er¬ 
mine  how  much  of  Ant.  18.3*3  is  editorial.  That  the  passage  Is  out 
of  context  argues  little  against  its  non-genuineness #  of.  Ant.  13*6| 

8  in  its  context.  The  attitude  of  Josephus  toward  Jewish  ©sohatology 
sqA  the  fact  that  earliest  Christianity  was  predominantly  eschatolog¬ 
ical  are  reasons  for  regarding  Ant#  18.5*3  almost  entirely  as  m  in- 

8.  Bloch#  9ie  Quellen  des  PI.  Jos.#  p.!40f# 
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terpolation*  The  slight  reference  to  Christianity  in  Josephus  is 
almost  equal  to  the  dissent  of  total  silence  upon  Christianity  by 
first  century  writers*  Then  too  it  was  a  movement  chiofly  among 
the  lower  Glasses;  among  them  it3  literature  was  found*  As  a  histo¬ 
rian  Josephus  mentions  Christianity*  Had  he  admired  it,  he  would 
have  said  much  more  about  it,  of*  his  description  od  the  Sssenes* 

We  oanuot  add  anything  to  the  oritioisia  of  Ant*  10*3;3;  but  the 
Josephus  we  have  studied  never  wrote  about  the  historical  Jesus, 

"He  was  (the)  Christ"*  For  Josephus  that  would  have  meant  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity* 

The  data  in  Josephus  point  clearly  to  some  literary  activity 
among  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  Josephus’  indefinite  allusion  to  ifcilo 
would  lead  us  to  think  that  Palestinian  Judaism  was  not  widely  aware 
of  the  Jewish  literary  activity  of  Alexandria*  The  statement  of 
Josephus  which  best  sets  forth  the  scantiness  of  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature  among  his  people  is  found  in  Ap.  1*8(38).  The  context  has 
specific  reference  to  the  Hebrew  canon,  but  the  statement  is  never¬ 
theless  applicable  as  an  estimate  of  Jewish  literary  production  arid 
the  Jewish  attitude  toward  literature  as  compared  with  tho  produc¬ 
tion  and  attitude  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers* 
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Josephus  also  mentions  lollio ,  the  Pharisee,  and  Sameae  hie 
disciple,  m  teachers  of  the  law.  Ant*  16*1:1(3).  The  two  are  viewed 
as  "smgoth"  according  to  Jewish  oustom,  for  we  read:  "Pollio,  the 
Pharisee,  and  Sameaa,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  scholars,  Ant* 
16*10  j4(  370}*  Saraeaa  ie  previously  mentioned  as  a  man  noted  for  his 
righteousness*  For  this  reason  Herod  I  spared  hie  life,  says  Josephus, 
Ant*  14*9:4(17£f )*  Since  Sameas  exercised  a  large  influence  over  the 
people,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  klng*s  shrewd  policy  to  spare 
and  even  to  honor  this  great  teacher*  The  tradition  is  inexact  In 
Ant*  14*9j4(17£f)  Sameas  predicts  Herod’s  revenge  upon  the  Sanhedrin; 
hut  in  Ant*  15* It  1(4)  Tollio  is  said  to  have  made  the  prediction* 

These  two  prominent  teachers  of  the  law,  one  a  pharisee,  op¬ 
posing  the  olvll  authorities  by  refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  king  Herod  1,  ore  here  set  before  us*  ’’The  greatest  part  of  their 
scholars  "followed  their  example*  These  teachers  were  also  highly 
esteemed  at  least  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  was  upon  their 
advice  that  they  allowed  Herod  I  to  enter  the  city*  Herod  was  cau** 
tlous  enough  not  to  oppose  this  school  in  Jerusalem*  The  accounts 
say  that  it  was  because  of  the  "reverence  he  bore  to  -ollio  and  Sa¬ 
meas*  The  influence  of  these  "augoth*  must  have  been  tremendous, 

0nt*  16*1054(370). 

The  author  also  mentions  Simon  the  son  of  Gamaliel  as  being  of 
a  very  noble  family  of  the  Pharisees,  who  are  superior  to  others  in 
their  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  laws*  Simon  ie  not  ref  or  red  to 
as  a  teacher,  but  as  one  of  great  wisdom  and  foresight  who  was  eminent¬ 
ly  capable  of  maintaining  or  restoring  order.  He  had  a  place  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  Ufe  38(191). 
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In  connection  with  the  reference  to  Simon,  Josephus  speaks  of 

an  embassy  to  the  Galileans,  men  distinguished  beeaiise  of  their  fam- 

Hi  ©a  and  learning#  Of  the  four  mentioned,  three  were  Pharisees# 

The  fourth,  Simon,  was  perhaps  not  a  Pharisee,  since  the  other  three 

are  expressly  so  designated#  All  were  "versed  in  their  law,  "and 

two  were  priests#  One  of  the  Pharisees  was  a  priest,  life  39 (19 of)* 

If  we  accept  Josephus*  statement  that  after  three  years  under 

Banus  he  Joined  the  Pharisees,  we  have  in  hi$  then  a  professed  priest 

and  Pharisee,  not  a  professional  teacher*  hut  a  scholar  well  versed 

in  the  Jewish  law,  Life  2(10f).  fte  believe  this  to  he  almost  the 

unanimous  opjtaion  among  writers  upon  the  life  and  works  of  our  author 

9 

and  it  is  his  own  claim  also,  Ap#  1.10(54);  War  2.17*4(417 ).  We  re¬ 
cognise  considerable  conceit  in  the  account  of  his  life;  but  he  was 
of  aristocratic,  priestly  lineage,  and  was  a  learned  man#  Born  and 
brought  up  in  Jerusalem,  he  had  every  opportunity  in  Judaism  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  study  and  the  pursuit  of  learning* 

Six  of  these  individuals  named  by  Josephus  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  the  law,  and  probably  all  were  Pharisees  except  Simon  of  the 
embassy#  Two  of  those  mentioned  were  priests,  and  at  least  four  were 
professional  teachers#  Josephus  also  refers  to  the  Pharisees  as  a 
group  noted  for  their  knowledge  of  Jewish  laws  and  customs.  The  Phar¬ 
isees,  not  the  Sadducees  before  Hyroanus  I  had  been  formulating  the 
unwritten  cods.  Ant.  U3.10|5,6.  Since  the  Sadducees  rejected  this, 
the  plain  inference  is  that  the  Pharisees  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  oral  tradition#  They  represented  the  intelligence  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  people.  Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  "philosophers"  that  is 

9m  See  P.  Grunbaum,  Die  Priest Ijergesetze,  p#15,  and  H#.  Bloch,  Die 
Quelle,  p# 52  ft.  note  for  Josephus*  knowledge  of  written  and  oral 
tradition.  See  also  Bentwich,  Josephus,  p.259,  for  a  fair  estimate 
of  Josephus*  works. 
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men  who  gave  themselves  chiefly  to  learning*  especially  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  development  of  tha  law#  As  a  result  a  certain  Intel- 
lacteal  pride  had  developed  among  them#  Because  of  their  exact 
knowledge  of  tradition*  they  regarded  themselves  as  especially  fa¬ 
vored  fey  Ge4*  Ant*  17*2:4(41) »  They  had  acquired  a  reputation  among 
the  Jews  at  their  learned  men.  Ant*  18# It 3(15)* 

We  rjcy  also  poelt  a  high  degree  of  interpretative  shill  among 
the  Sadduoees  ,  hut  not  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  the  teachers  of 
the  people*  They  ventured  to  oppose  the  Pharisees*  and  the  sharpest 
disputes  aroee  between  them.  Ant#  13*10:6*  They  had  the  hardihood 
to  dispute  with  the  lharleaie  teachers  regarding  the  place  of  the 
oral  tradition  in  relation  to  the  written  law*  Ant*  18*1:4.  Joeephua 
eayc;  "for  a  great  while  the  Jews  had  three  sects  of  philosophy  pe-> 
ouliar  to  themselves***  Ant*  18*1:2(11)*  As  far  hack  as  the  time  of 
Wjromm  I  (135**105  B*  0#)  the  contest  between  the  two  leading  "sects'* 
representing  two  tendencies  or  Interests  among  the  Jews*  had  begun* 

In  the  struggle  the  Sadduoees  for  a  long  time  had  kept  pace  with  the 
Pharisees;  for  even  in  the  days  of  Josephus  the  questions  arising  be¬ 
tween  them  had  not  been  settled,  Thie  assumes  a  degree  of  knowledge 
of  the  Torah  among  the  Sadduoeea*  if  not  equal  to  the  Pharisaic*  at 
least  considerable  enough  to  ooinmand  the  attention  of  the  learned 
Pharisees  during  all  the  years  of  the  struggle*  But  we  read  nowhere 
in  Josephus  of  a  Ssdduoee  as  a  professional  teacher* 

In  the  embassy  to  the  Galileans  there  were  two  priests,  life 
35*  Josephus  tells  ua  that  ho  also  was  a  priest,  life  1;  war  3*8}3 
(382)}  Ap.  1#  10(54).  In  Ap*  l*10(64f)  he  lays  claim  to  high  quali¬ 
fications  to  write  the  Antiquities,  because  he  is  a  priest  by  birth* 
and  ae  such  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  sacred  books  which  he  used 
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as  source  material*  Moreover,  as  a  priest,  be  studied  the  teaching 

(  Thb  f  t\o  trof/a  $)  0f  the  sacred  books*  The  writing  of  the  Antiquities 
proceeded  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peopled  history,  Ap*  1*10, 
Also  in  War  3.8*3(333)  he  tells  us  he  was  enabled  to  predict 
Vespasian's  good  fortune  because  as  a  priest,  and  of  the  "posterity 
of  priests *  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  'Thia 
is  possibly  a  touch  of  intellectual  pride  in  the  words  "such  a  mere 
rustic  was  he"  when  describing  the  usurping  higb*prieat  chosen  by  the 
iealote,  »ar  4.3*8il£6)#  We  read  also  of  "priests  that  were  skilful 
in  the  custom®  of  their  oo untry"*  They  were  aomoned  by  the  rulere 
to  calm  the  seditious  multitudes  by  informing  them  that  receiving 
sacrifices  from  foreign  nations  was  a  longstanding  custom  handed 
down  from  their  forefathers,  War  8.17*4(417f )*  The  duties  of  the 
priest  listed  in  Ap#  0*31(18?)  5  S*03(  194)  demanded  a  thorough  know!* 
edge  of  all  Jewish  lew*  Their  qualifications  were  not  wealth  or  any 
other  good  fortune,  but  learning  and  strength  of  character*  The  law 
entrusted  to  them  together  with  its  due  enforcement*  For  Josephus, 
Israel  was  truly  a  kingdom  of  priests.  Ant*  14*3*8(41)* 

"Scribes"  is  not  a  favorite  word  with  Josephus  to  designate 
those  skilled  in  the  law*  In  War  6*3*3(391)  there  ie  mention  of  s a#* 
cred  scribes  interpreting  the  eigne  preceding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem# 

The  phrases  "men  of  learning"  and  "wise  men"  in  the  same  passage  prob~ 
ably  have  roferenoe  to  the  scribae*  In  Ant*  00*9*3(808)  Sleasar,  a 
scribe  is  mentioned.  But  here  the  word  "scribe"  is  similar  to  our 
modem  term  "secretary"*  Eleaaar  was  the  scribe  of  the  governor  of 
the  Temple*  In  Ant.  10*4*1(56)  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  is  one  of  the 
"curators"  of  the  Tonple*  We  read  of  scribe  of  t?ie  Temple  together 
with  the  Sanhedrin#  priests,  and  the  sacred  singers  exempted  from 
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poll-money,  the  crown  tax  and  other  taxes,  Ant*  12.3:5(142)*  Nothing 

in  all  these  passages  is  said  of  their  function  as  teachers* 

Among  the  Jews  there  we^e  alee  men  who  taught  independently. 

We  hare  an  example  in  Banua  the  ascetic,  to  whom  Josephus  resorted, 

and  with  whom  he  lived  between  his  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  years. 

10 

That  Banua  was  an  Essene  is  not  probable.  There  were  ascetics  among 
the  Jews  of  the  first  century  not  Essenes.  John  the  Baptist  from 
priestly  parentage  preached  in  the  wilderness,  but  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  his  record  to  remind  us  of  War  2.8.  Besides,  from  Josephus* 
accounts  we  are  not  certain  that  the  Essenes  lived  exclusively  in 
desert  places.  In  fact,  his  accounts  would  place  some  of  them  in 
segregated  colonies  in  the  cities.  Also  if  Banus  was  an  Ess end,  we 
must  assume  that  he,  an  Essen©  taught  Josephus  the  principles  of  be¬ 
lief  and  practice  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  also,  for  the  account 
reads:  *when  I  had  accomplished  my  desires  (presumably,  that  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  sects)  I  returned  bach  to  the  city".  That 
he  received  Instruction  under  Banus  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  the 
entire  context  makes  it  highly  probable.  Banus,  then  was  probably 
a  priest,  who  for  some  reason  lived  secluded  life.  Priests  were  found 
In  many  places  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  Ap.  1.7(33).  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  all  lived  in  Jerusalem.  Some  were  poor.  Ant.  20.8:8 
(181);  9i2(207).  Banus  was  one,  who  in  the  judgment  of  our  author 
could  render  assistance  to  him  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  three 
sects.  As  a  priest  who  "preserved  his  purity",  he  probably  influenced 
Josephus  to  become  a  Pharisee. 

10.  I.  Traill,  The  Jewish  Ware  of  FI.  Joe.,  p.CXXX:  "ror  must  th5s 
eremitic  life  be  confounded  with  the  far  more  artificial  institution 
of  the  Essence, —  a  very  ancient  institution  also,  —  any  more  than 
with  the  fanatical  monkery  of  a  later  age% 
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In  Josephus  tha  professional  teachers  and  scholars  are  the 

Pharisees.  ftellhausen  eeye  Josephus  forgets  to  tell  his  readers  th 

11 

that  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  alike,  Ant.  10* *10:6.  Jotephus  thinks 
of  the  priesthood  ae  the  embodiment  of  Jewish  learning,  an  "eoolesiola 
in  eecleeia",  and  thus  also  well  qualified  to  rule,  an  "ircperium  in 
imperiow,alao ,  of.  Bosk.  44:27;  Mai.  2 *7* 


11*  Wellhaussn’g-sstaterieiits^Die  Pharisasr  war  on  die  Parted  dir  donrift- 
gelehrten,  und  sle  waren  Ton  Hans  aus  welter  niehts  ale  das,"  is  over- 

•  In  Josephus  they  taka  a  consider able  part  in  political  activi¬ 
ties.  See  J*  'tfellhaunen,  Dio  Biarisdor  nnd  dio  3adduoaor,  p.ll. 
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3.  Education  in  the  Synagogue* 

The  synagogue  was  not  only  the  place  for  worship,  hut  also  for 
the  specific  inculcation  of  the  law*  Josephus  says  that  their  legis¬ 
lator  Moses  made  provisions  for  the  people  to  leave  off  their  other 
employments,  and  to  assemble  together  to  hear  the  law,  and  to  learn 
it  exactly,  and  this  not  once  or  twice,  or  often,  hut  each  week,  Ap* 
2*17(176)*  The  words  refer  to  the  systematic  reading  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  the  general  reading  of  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  expository  instruction  given  each  Sabbath  by  the  synagogue  teach¬ 
ers*  The  Sabbath  and  the  synagogue  were,  no  doubt,  the  best  time  and 
place  for  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  people* 

The  Jews  were  enthusiastic  of  their  national  faith  among  Gen¬ 
tiles*  Henoe  the  decrees  in  Ant*  13*9}  14.8;  14.10;  16.6  point  in 
that  direction.  Their  proselyting  was  not  always  successful,  Ap.  2. 
10(122).  The  reaction  of  the  Gentiles  toward  the  Jews1  aggressive¬ 
ness  was  sometimes  bitter  opposition  and  persecution.  We  read  that 
at  Dora  some  seditious  enemies  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Jews  byy 
placing  a  statue  of  Caesar  in  their  synagogue.  Ant.  19.6j3.  The  young 
men  who  did  this  must  have  known  enough  about  the  Jewish  attitude  toward 
images  and  idolatry  to  realize  that  this  deed  would  arouse  their  ange 
Also  at  Caesarea  a  certain  seditlonist  sacrificed  birds  upon  an  earth- 
en  vessel  at  the  entrance  of  the  synagogue.  War  2.14:5.  The  man  was 
evidently  not  a  Jew,  yet  he  knew  that  the  sacrificing  of  birds,  there¬ 
by  insinuating  that  the  Jews  of  Caesarea  were  a  leprous  people,  that 
is,  social  outcasts,  would  stir  up  trouble,  ef.  Ap.  l*26f.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  how  did  this  Gentile  know  about  Iievitlcus  14  well  enough 
thus  to  provoke  the  Jews?  In  the  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus  there  is 
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a  stern  prohibition  against  the  stealing  of  the  "holy  books"  (law) 
out  of  the  synagogue  or  men’s  apartment,  Ant#  16.6:3(164).  We  read 
elsewhere  of  one  who,  snatching  up  the  law,  tore  it  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Jews,  War  2 #12: 2(229)#  In  the  uprising  at  Caesarea  the  Jews 
took  their  books  of  the  law  and  fled  to  Harbata.  In  these  references 
to  the  "holy  books"  there  is  evidence  that  the  Jews*  opponents  knew 
how  they  treasured  their  sacred  scrolls,  and  that  their  law  was  their 
life#  It  is  clear  from  the  Roman  decrees,  from  the  incidents  at  Dora, 
Caesarea  and  elsewhere,  from  the  specific  charges  of  their  enemies, 
that  the  Jews  were  actually  and  constantly  engaged  in  religious  pro¬ 
paganda#  Bo  doubt  much  of  this  was  done  in  and  by  means  of  the  syn¬ 
agogue. 

In  some  localities  the  Jews  had  great  success  in  winning  others 
to  Judaism#  In  Damascus  many  women  were  proselytes.  War  2.20:2(660); 
of#  7.3:2(46)#  Josephus  reports  Strabo  as  aaying  that  many  nations 
imitate  the  Jews*  way  of  living.  Ant.  14.7:3(116)#  We  find  an  Anani¬ 
as,  the  tutor  of  the  king  Izates,  carrying  on  his  propaganda  among 
the  royal  women,  and  winning  them  and  the  king  Izates#  His  mother 
Helena  also  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  through  the  instruction  of 
another  Jew#  Fulvia,  a  "woman  of  great  dignity"  at  Home  was  a  prow- 

t 

elyte.  Ant #18.3:6(82).  3?here  were  the  "throughout  the 

habitable  earth",  says  Josephus,  Ant.  14.7:2(110).  In  Herod*s  palace 
the  zealous  Pharisees  are  "inveigling  the  women".  Ant.  17.2:4(41). 

In  exultation  over  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  law,  our  author 
writes:  "we  are  become  the  teachers  of  other  men,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  things",  Ap.  2.41(293). 

We  may  safely  regard  the  synagogue  as  the  principal  agency, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  maintenance  §nd  propagation  of  Ju- 
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daism  In  the  outlying  districts  of  Talestine  and  throughout  the  Greco- 
Roman  world. 

4.  Education  In  the  Home  and  School* 

Josephus*  theory  of  eduoation  ie  practical*  theoretic  learn- 
lag  is  not  in  view*  Ap*  2*17(172)*  The  purpose  of  learning  ie  to 
develop  faith  and  right  conduct*  Hie  criticism  of  other  systems  of 
eduoation  lef  namely,  that  either  precept  of  praetioe  ie  emphasised, 
one  to  the  neglect  of  the  other*  The  Lecedemoniaaw  and  Cretiaae 
stress  the  latter  and  forget  the  former $  the  Athenians  and  almost  all 
other  ©reeks  stress  the  former  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter,  Ap*  2* 
16(172)*  The  Lacedemonians  devote  all  their  time  to  acquiring  martial 
ekill,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  great  laws  of  their  legislator,  lycur- 
gus*  The  result  ie  defeat  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  Ap*  2*31(229f)« 
On  the  other  hand,  Plato  although  grave  in  conduct,  forceful  and  per¬ 
suasive  In  speech  and  teaching,  is  ridiculed  by  the  practical  man  in 
political  affairs,  Ap,  £*31(223f)*  An  elaborate  code  or  philosophical 
system  is  a  fine  thing  in  itself,  but  yet  worthless,  if  it  can  not  be 
effective  in  the  practical  every  day  affairs  of  the  people*  The  ul¬ 
timate  test  of  any  eduoation  is  its  ability  to  control  and  to  inspire 
the  conduct  of  the  community,  and  in  a  wider  scope,  the  nation,  of* 

Ap*  2*41(292)* 

How  there  are  In  Josephus*  philosophy  of  eduoation  two  methods, 
"two  ways  of  coming  at  any  sort  of  learning,  and  a  moral  conduct  of 
life;  the  one  is  by  instruction  In  words, the  other  by  practical  ex¬ 
ercises",  Ap,  2*16(171)*  These  two  methods  were  set  forth  by  Moses* 

In  this  Moses  Is  superior  to  all  other  legislators  or  philosophers, 
namely,  uniting  theoxy  and  practice,  and  that,  with  great  oare,  Ap. 
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2*17(173).  Conduct  was  stimulated  by  daily  practice.  Instruction 
and  learning  found  their  true  counterparts  In  careful  observance  and 
loyal  obedience* 

The  text-book  of  the  Jews  was  the  Torah,  Ap*  2.17(175)*  We 
may  in  this  term  inolude  the  Old  Testament  plus  the  oral  tradition 
of  the  elders.  Josephus  says  of  himself f  that  as  a  lad  of  fourteen 
he  was  so  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  that  high-priests 
and  the  principal  men  of  Jerusalem  came  to  him  when  they  desired  an 
interpretation  of  the  intricate  meaning  of  points  in  their  law.  Life 
2(9);  of.  Ik*  2:46-47*  Allowing  for  considerable  exaggeration,  we 
may  say  that  the  passage  Indicates  that  the  leading  Jews  gave  much 
attention  to  the  education  of  their  children  and  youth  in  the  Torah. 

The  Jewish  curriculum  was  limited  to  a  single  branch  of  study.  In 
another  exaggerated  statement  due  to  his  apologetic  attitude,  Josephus 
says  that  the  Jews  can  more  readily  speak  about  their  laws  than  they 
oan  tell  their  own  names,  Ap.  2.18(178).  Even  the  women  and  servants 
are  adherents  of  the  Jewish  piety. 

In  childhAod  this  education  began  first  in  the  home  and  later 
it  was  continued  in  the  schools.  It  was  compulsory  having  been  en¬ 
joined  by  Moses,  Ap.  2.25(204).  The  mention  of  Moses,  no  doubt,  has 
reference  to  Deut.  6j7&20f. ,  and  11:19.  The  words  "make  them  aoauajfted 
with  the  acts  of  their  predecessors"  permit  us  to  assume  that  the  oral 
tradition  was  also  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  If  our  observation  here 
is  correct,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  such  passages  as  Life  2(9) 
and  Luke  2:46-47  there  is  a  substantial  basis  of  fact,  and  that  this 
process  of  imprinting  the  Jewish  law  and  faith  upon  the  child’s  mind 
was  necessarily  begun  early,  Ap.  2.25(204).  It  was  Judaism’s  princi¬ 
pal  care  to  educate  her  children  well,  Ap.  1.12(60).  Eleazar  In  his 
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final  speech  to  his  soldiers  supports  this  statement ,  when  he  says 
that  God,  the  Jewish  laws  sold  their  forefathers  taught  them  "soon  as 
8ver  they  oould  use  their  reason"  to  be  loyal  patriots.  War  7*8 {7(845) 
Ant*  4*8:12. 

The  question  arises,  do  we  find  any  suggestion  or  statement 
as  to  the  specific  method  employed  in  the  home  and  school  in  impart¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  law?  Josephus  says  of  himself  that  "he  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  both  a  good  memory  and  understanding",  life  2(9)*  This 
would  imply  assimilative  grasp  of  the  contents  of  the  text-book  to¬ 
gether  with  considerable  memorizing*  His  power  of  memory  was  one 
reason  for  his  proficiency*  In  Ant.  4*8:12(210)  we  read:  "for  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  those  laws  should  be  engraven  in  their  sould,  and 
preserved  in  their  memories".  Elsewhere  Josephus  speaks  of  having 
the  laws  "as  it  were,  engraven  oh  our  soule",  Ap*  2.18(178)*  Then 
too  he  says  Moses  "imprinted  faith  in  ®od  so  firmly  on  all  posterity 
(Jews),  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake  it,"  Ap,  2,16(169).  When 
the  impartation  of  the  laws1  contents  became  the  education  of  the  Jew, 
the  rote  system  must  have  been  principally  used.  It  somewhat  resem¬ 
bled  the  catechetical  method  still  in  use  to  impart  the  elements  of 

Christian  doctrine.  The  words  6  oyTt  it  rt%  tpoL-ro  rents  w ^ 

,,  „  /  rb  idorou  . 

auS  ar  c>f  /9  retvvof*'*'  also  imply  that  the  Jewish  child 

had  the  laws  fixed  indelibly  upon  its  memory,  Ap*  2.18(178).  The 
constant  repetition  in  going  over  the  same  ground,  yet  memorizing 
anew  day  by  day  some  additional  material,  inevitably  produced  on  the 
average  mind  to  a  large  extent  the  results  suggested  in  the  sentence 
above.  The  lessons  were  oral  and  recited  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
repeated  by  the  students.  The  manner  in  which  the  oral  tradition  was 
taught  is  suggested  in  Ant.  13.10:6(297),  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
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Pharisees  had  delivered  observances  "by  e  no  o  as  8  ion  "from  the  father* 
to  tho  people.  One  recalls  Abet  1.1*4, 7*  in  the  words  "by  succession" 
The  practical  method  was  a  part  of  tho  Jewish  educational  system*  and 
consisted  in  faithful  observance  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  laws 
learned  in  the  home  and  schools*  Ap*  8*17(175)  et  al*  Josephus  is  con- 
sistently  faithful  to  his  philosophy  of  education  ( Jewish)  ,  that  th»- 
ory  and  practice*  precept  and  daily  oonduct  are  the  essential  elements 
In  the  best  education* 

We  find  some  data  that  indicate  private  instruction  oi  youths* 
We  are  told  that  Isatee  ’’sent  hie  sons  five  in  number,  and  they  but 
young  aAeb*  to  learn  accurately  the  language  of  our  nation*  together 
with  our  learning**  et**  Ant*  20*3*4(71).  The  lectures  of  Judas  and 
Matthias  were  attended  *every  day**  Ant*  17*6*2(149)*  But  the  ref¬ 
erence  is  not  to  an  elementary  school,  of*  War  1.33*2(649)*  Herod** 
eons  were  educated  at  Borne,  War  1*31*1(602)*  There  le  a  deprecatory 
allusion  to  "country  sohool^masters",  Wfcr  1*24*3(479)*  Josephus  says 
elsewhere*  "1st  the  children  also  learn  the  laws  as  the  first  thing 
they  are  taught,  which  will  be  the  beet  thing  they  can  be  taught* 
and  will  be  the  cause  of  their  future  felicity",  Ar.t*  4*8jlH(211f }* 
Josephus  says  of  himself  that  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  education*  life  "(8-9)*  The  tutor®  of  others 
of  Herod's  sons  seem  to  reside  in  the  royal  palace.  Ant*  16*8*3(242f)* 
One  passage  in  Margoliouth'e  translation  seems  to  suggest  public 
schools  among  the  Jews,  Ant*  16.6*2(164);  but  Shilleto  has  the  correct 
rendering  for  %  ob  namely  "men's  apartments"*  It  is  singular 
that  in  passages  where  Josephus  deals  specifically  with  education  of 
youths  he  does  not  mention  an  elementary  school  system*  Yet  from  such 

passages  we  may  infer  that  there  was  some  education  outside  the  home; 
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arid  in  all  probability  in  the  synagogue**.  Had  there  been  a  well 
established  elementary  school  eye t era,  would  not  Josephus  for  apolr- 
getlo  purposes  have  mentioned  it  to  his  Greek  readers?  He  does  speak 
of  the  synagogue  as  the  place  of  instruction.  fhe  rabbinie  tradition 
regarding  an  elaborate  elementary  school  system  earmot  therefore  be 
entirely  acoepted.  fhe  data  given  above  chiefly  indicate  private 
education  among  the  upper  classes. 

Jewish  education  produced  certain  definite  results.  One 
already  mentioned  was  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  law,  Ap*  2.18(178)* 

In  the  light  of  Ant.  20. lit 2(265)  the  statement  is  exaggerated.  We 
may  assume  that  only  the  best  scribes  had  this,  and  not  the  people 
in  general*  Another  result  was  reverent  loyalty  to  the  law;  and  akin 
to  this,  an  ingrained  fear  of  its  transgression,  Ap.  2.18(178);  a 
third  result  being  "entire  agreement"  of  thought  and  conduct.  Among 
other  peoples  diversity  of  thought  and  conduct  was  prevalent*  But 
®oso ng  the  Jews  there  were  uniformity  and  acceptance  of  all  notions 
concerning  God  and  (the  Jews)  having  no  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  life  and  maimers,  this  "entire  agreement"  procures  ths  best  har¬ 
mony  of  character  among  mankind,  Ap.  2*19(179).  Here  again,  however, 
we  must  allow  for  the  authorfe  rhetorical  apologetic. 
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6.  Medical  Knowledge  and  Practice* 

Among  the  Palestinian  Jews  in  the  first  century  A*  D.  there 
was  little  scientific  Knowledge  regarding  the  human  body  and  dis¬ 
eases  including  their  causes  and  treatments#  Frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  physicianf  in  one  instance,  quite  incidentally  a  female 
physician  (midwife).  Life  37(185).  We  read  of  the  wounded  placed  un 
under  physicians’  care,  War  1.12:7(246);  physicians  attend  king  Herod 
I  at  Oalirrhoe,  War  1.33:6(657);  Josephus  is  advised  by  his  physicians 
to  be  removed  to  Tarioheae,  Life  72(404).  Nowhere  in  Josephus  do  we 
find  a  reference  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  being  performed  by  the 
priest f  although  it  was  strictly  a  ceremonial  and  religious  rite;  but 
there  is  mention  of  a  surgeon  performing  the  operation.  Ant,  20*2: 
4(46)*  We  read  of  physicians  among  the  royalty  skilful  in  the  use 
of  poisons,  War  1.30 t 7(598). 

Exorcism  by  certain  moans  and  devices  was  employed  (cf.  Toblt 

6.2:8;  8.2:9*  11.7:15),  since  the  sick  were  sometimes  regarded  as 
12 

demon  possessed.  In  Ant.  8.2;5  we  read  that  Solomon  had  skill  to 

expel  demons,  "a  science  useful  and  sanative  to  men".  Ailments  were 

13 

cured  by  the  use  of  incantations.  Solomon  could  exorcise  demons 
so  that  they  would  never  return.  Josephus  inserts:  "and  this  method 
of  cure  is  of  great  force  unto  this  day".  He  reports  how  he  himself 
had  seen  a  oertain  Efceazar  oast  out  demons  in  the  presence  of  Ves¬ 
pasian,  his  sons,  his  captains,  and  all  the  soldiers.  Then  he  de* 


12.  A.  Poznanski,  Ueber  die  religions  philosophisohen  Anschauungen 
u.s.w.  p.17  Says;  "Des  Satans  erwahnt  Josephus  nirgends";  see  also 
Poznanski *s  ft. note,  p.17,  on  Josephus1  treatment  of  I  Chron.  21*1* 
cf.  Ant.  7.13:l(318f).  *  * 


13.  the  words  of  L.  Blau:  "Josephus’  Bfehauptung,  die  von  ihm  mit 
einem  wirklioh  vorgekommenen  Fall  belegt  wird,  pasat  bios  auf  J&Lisoh- 
ohristliohe  Kreise",  find  no  support  in  Josephus.  L.  Blau,  Das  Alt- 

Sauberwesen,  p.56.  See  e.g.  lit.  12;27:  nog.  a w*** 

passages  above;  Aota  lfsXS;  Jus  tin  I.  IryphS  xm.  -19'  ioolt 
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scribes  the  oure.  It  was  as  follows;  "he  put  a  ring  that  had  uhder 
the  seal  a  root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon,  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  which  he  drew  out  the  demon  through 
his  nostrils;  and  when  the  man  fell  down  immediately,  he  abjured  him 
to  return  unto  him  no  more,  making  still  mention  of  Solomon,  and  re¬ 
citing  the  incantations  which  he  composed.  Ant*  8*2:5(47).  The  nar¬ 
rative  continues;  "And  when  Eleazar  would  persuade  and  demonstrate 
to  the  spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set  a  little  way  off 
a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water,  and  commanded  the  demon,  as  he  went  out 
of  the  man  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  let  the  spectators  know 
that  he  had  left  the  man".  Ant#  8.2:5(48).  Solomon* s  possession  of 
this  skill  was  evidence  that  "he  was  beloved  cf  God"# 

We  have  another  account  of  casting  out  demons,  and  that  by 
means  of  a  certain  root  called  Baaras#  This  root  is  brought  to  sick 
persons,  and  by  its  application,  it  drives  away  the  demons#  This 
is  the  only  value  of  the  root.  The  root  itself  is  very  poisonous, 
of  a  color  like  that  of  fire;  and  in  the  evening  "it  sends  out  a  ray 
like  lightning",  but  it  is  very  effective  as  a  cure  for  the  demon 
possessed,  who  otherwise  would  be  killed  by  the  demons,  War  7.6; 3. 

Religion  had  a  large  place  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  sick¬ 
nesses.  Sacrifices  had.  been  appointed  "for  ©soaping  distempers". 

Ant#  3.9*4(236).  The  purificatory  sacrifices  for  various  sexual 
unoleannesses  have  a  bearing  upon  this  subject;  as  also  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  use  of  blood  for  food,  since  the  blood  was  though^ 
to  contain  the  soul  and  spitit,  Ant.  5.11;2(260).  Bo  cure  is  mentioned 
for  the  sexually  diseased,  but  since  sacrifices  were  required  from 
those  who  had  been  healed,  we  infer  that  some  recovered.  Ant.  3. 11; 3 
(263).  One  probably  recovered  just  as  one  recovered  from  leprosy. 
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that  is*  "by  prayer  to  God",  Ant,  S,ll*3(864)* 

leprosy  was  of  course  a  disease  peculiarly  ceremonially  un- 
eloan*  There  was  evidently  no  raedioal  cure  for  but  some  were 

healed  of  the  disease*  The  record  simply  states  that  a  leper  some** 

times  "recovered  his  natural  constitution  again",  lepers  w©**©  segre¬ 
gated*  Xf  perchance  one  recovered,  to  be  reinstated  into  society, 
for  such  an  one  Hoses  had  appointed  "purl  float  ions  and  washings  with 
spring  water,  and  the  shaving  of  all  their  hair,  and  enjoined  that 
they  ehould  offer  many  sacrifices  of  several  kinds"*  Only  after  all 
this  could  they  re-enter  Jerusalem,  Ap*  l*3l(28lf)# 

Vows  were  sometimes  made  and  performed  in  oormeotlon  with 
sicknesses*  Even  the  royal  lady  Berenice  believed  this  to  be  effect¬ 
ive*  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  uprising  in  66  A*  D*  we  see 

her  in  Jerusalem  "in  order  to  perform  a  vow  «diioh  eh©  had  made  to 
God"*  Josephus  adds?  "for  it  is  usual  with  those  that  had  been  either 
afflicted  with  a  distemper,  or  with  any  distresses!  to  make  vows:  and 
for  thirty  days  before  they  are  to  offer  their  sacrifices  to  abstain 
from  wine,  and  to  shave  the  hair  of  their  head"*  It  is  not  stated 
that  medicines  were  used  in  connection  with  the  vow’s  performance* 

In  fact,  the  indication  is  that  only  after  the  cure  had  been  effected, 
was  the  vow  performed,  War  2.16jl(51Sf }* 

Diseases  were  eometir.es  regarded  as  punishment  from  God*  The 
distressing  condition  of  Herod  I  just  before  his  death  (if  the  rec¬ 
ord  be  historically  trustworthy),  "the  superstitious"  regarded  as 
punishment  for  his  sin  in  putting  to  death  the  teachers  who  had  caused 
the  golden  eagle  over  the  Temple  gate  to  be  tom  down.  War  l*33s5(656)* 
Josephus  speaks  of  these  pious  Jews  as  "the  superstitious* "  It  must 
be  due  to  his  own  biassed  judgment  and  lack  of  sympathy  to  appreciate 
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the  Rabbins 1  viewpoint;  for  lie  himself  regarded  the  distempers  of 

Catullus  hie  slanderer  as  punishment  from  Cod,  War  7,11:4(463) • 

The  Jews  generally  believed  that  Cod  punished  by  sending  afflictions 
of  various  hinds 

Meiition  is  made  of  hot  bathe  and  medioinal  springs  Tiberias, 
Life  16(66),  Emmaue,  War  4,l;3fll),  and  Calirrhoe,  .for  1,33 ?6( 659). 
Jfeaaaus  was  so  called  because  of  the  spring  of  warm  water  found  there, 

and  "useful  for  healing"*  The  hot  baths  at  Tiberias  and  the  warm 

14 

spring  of  Emmaus  probably  are  identical,  Ant,  18,2:3(36).  Hear 
Baaras  there  were  springs  giving  both  bitter  and  sweet  waters.  In 
a  nearby  cave  there  were  springs  both  hot  and  cold  which  "are  medic¬ 
inal  indeed  for  other  maladies,  but  eapecially  good  for  strengthening 
the  nerves”,  War  7,6: 3,  Tiberias,  Calirrhoe,  and  Baarae  were  in  mod¬ 
ern  parlance,  health  resorts.  Our  author  says  there  were  "baths" 
there,  probably  meaning  buildings,  War  1*21: Ilf 422( t  erected  to  ac¬ 
comodate  those  who  came  to  regain  their  health.  They  were  them  health 
resorts  of  considerable  else.  Of  one  Calirrhoe,  we  read  that  Herod 
I  visited  it  to  regain  health*  John  of  Gischala  begged  leave  from 
Josephus  to  visit  that  at  Tiberias,  Of  the  springs  at  Baaras  we  read 
that  they  were  medioinal  for  other  maladies,  implying  that  they  were 
much  used. 

The  general  laws  of  hygiene,  and  the  beneficial  results  upon 
health  of  regularity  and  simplicity  of  life,  including  a  staple  diet, 
were  well  known.  We  read  that  during  a  famine  in  Judea  and  Syria 
the  change  of  food  because  of  the  lack  of  staple  foods  caused  a  pes¬ 
tilence  to  break  out  before  which  the  people  were  helpless,  having 
neither  "methods  of  cure  nor  food".,  Ant,  16*9:1(300).  The  Jewe1  diet 

14,  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Vol  ¥,  p#163:  "A  small  place  in  Galilee 
betwoon  Tiberias  and  Oadara,  the  Talmudic  *th*qg  (i.e.  hot  springs). 
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was  in  certain  respects  regulated  by  law#  and  interrupting  lta  reg¬ 
ularity  produced  disastrous  results#  Of  the  Essence  we  read*  "‘Jhey 
are  longKUvad,  also,  in  eo  much  that  most  of  them  live  above  on 
hundred  years,  by  means  of  the  simplicity  of  their  diet,  nay,  as  I 
thin*,  by  means  of  the  regular  course  of  life  they  observe  also”. 

War  8*8* XO(  161)  •  fheir  knowledge  of  medicine  was  not  scientific# 

They  arc  reported  as  diligently  studying  the  ancient  writings  In 
search  for  *foat  was  advantageous  to  the  body#  2©  heal  sickness,  they 
used  roots  having  medicinal  value,  and  also  inquired  into  "the  prop¬ 
erties  of  medicinal  stones”,  ("minerals";  ihraill) ,  War  2*6j6( 1£6). 
fhe  Pharisee®  also  lived  abstemiously  and  despised  delicacies  in 
diet.  Ant.  18. Is 3(12).  She  Jews  of  the  firet  century  evidently  thought 
that  the  Mosaic  food  laws  had  a  hygienic  basis# 

there  are  passages  that  point  to  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
medicine  among  the  Palestinian  Jews.  In  War  4*8s4(476f)  the  lake 
Aephaltitis  is  described#  Prom  it  was  taken  a  product  called  bitu¬ 
men,  which  was  an  ingredient  of  wa  great  many  medicines"*  Herod  I 
"considered  several  methods  of  cure"  for  hie  numerous  ailment®.  Jar 
1, 3;>|5( G5v ) ;  Ant*  16*7 1 7(848-6)#  Josephus  speaks  of  mines  of  sulphur 
and  alum  In  connection  with  his  mention  of  the  medicinal  springs  at 
Baaraa.  But  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  statement 
that  soii©  Palestinian  Jews  had  a  broad  scientific  ktiowledge  of  med¬ 
icines  and  eleeaees* 
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6.  'Bia  limit  at  lone  of  Jewish  thought* 

fhe  Greek:  opponents  charged  the  Jews  that  they  had  not  pro* 
duoed  any  Independent  thinkers  #  biasing  new  trails  of  thought  and 
•spree sion,  Ap,  2. 20(  182$.  fheir  thought  and  ocnduot  had  been  de¬ 
termined  for  them  long  ages  ago*  Others  were  constantly  ohaaging 
the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  thinking  It  an  evidence  of 
wisdom,  ©we r  to  go  be-yond  what  had  been  written*  But  the  Jews, 
they  said,  were  stereotyped  and  narrowly  confined  in  their  thinking* 
$heir  literature  was  limit od,  dealing  only  with  their  principal  in¬ 
terest,  religion* 

Josephus  admits  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  has  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  it.  Hie  plea  is  that  their  law  la  so  oroollent ,  and  la 

so  admirably  adapted  to  all  men*©  needs,  that  ther©  is  no  warrant 

16 

to  add  anything  thereto*  fhe  Greeks  are  constantly  searching  for, 
end  devising  new  things,  but  the  result  is  utter  confusion*  They 
thereby  also  confess  the  inferiority  of  their  learning*  2‘or  con¬ 
stant  change  implies  constant  attempt  to  improve  what  2%m  already 
been  produced.  But  since  the  Jewish  legislation  needs  no  change  it 
thereby  proves  its  superiority*  fhe  fact  that  it  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  in  its  every  jot  and  tittle  throughout  the  oehterj.ee  is  proof 
that  nothing  bettor  a  an  b©  Invented.  It  was  made  one©  for  all  time* 
agreeable  to  God’s  will*  Why  change  it?  fhere  ie  no  more  "right¬ 
eous  constitution?,  nor  ever  will  be,  since  it  acknowledges  God  to 

15.  Josephus  has  the  otoice,  Epicureans  arid  totlwtorecmei  in  mind 
when  ho  speaks  of  the  three  sects  of  Judaism,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  any  one  of  the  Jewish  Boots  borrowed  from  the  Gyoeka  in 
each  pass  egos  as  Ant,  XC,11?7(  £?8f  )*  Whr  £.8;14(X64)$  life  JSflfi); 

Ant.  16.10:4(871).  fhe  comparisons  are  used  simply  for  the  sa.e  of 
making  the  so^te  intolli^iblo  to  ‘is  Hellenistic  readors;  Father 
dose  the  author  point  with  pride  to  the  fact,  as  he  says,  that  the 
Sveeke  wore  taught  by  and  borrowed  from  the  *ews.  An.  l*8£(164f)c 
2.89(?i88f);  l.«2U77f)j  Ant.  X4.7t8(U6).  She  impression  given  in 

Apian  ia  that  the  Jew*  did  not  oar©  to  learn  from  others. 
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be  the  "governor  of  the  universe";  and  its  enforcement  Is  entrusted 
to  the  priesthood*  To  the  priesthood  has  been  entrusted  the  over¬ 
sight  of  every  activity  among  the  Jews,  Ap.  2.20(183,  185-6). 

The  test  of  the  Jewslh  law  is  not  its  continual  adaptation  to 
change  ,  but  its  antiquity.  This  is  the  "truest  touchstone”,  Ap*  2. 
38(279).  It,  then,  is  superior  to  all  others  because  more  ancient 
than  all  others*  Josephus  devotes  much  of  Apion  to  this  proposition. 
There  is  the  additional  assertion  that  since  older  than  all  other 
codes,  others  must  have  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  code,  Ap.  2.39(281). 

Josephus  also  gives  a  geographical  reason  for  their  apparent 
obscurity  as  a  nation.  The  Jews  are  not  a  maritime  people.  They 
live  inland,  distant  from  the  sea.  The  Greeks  being  a  seafaring 
people  come  in  contact  with  other  nations.  But  they  know  little 
about,  and  make  little  mention  of  the  Jews  because  of  the  inland 
position  of  the  latter.  Besides,  the  Jews  being  thus  situated,  re¬ 
gard  it  as  most  essential  to  live  a  quiet  unadventurous  life,  till¬ 
ing  the  soil,  educating  their  children  in  the  law,  and  making  it 
thOir  principal  business  to  keep  the  observances  of  their  forefathers. 

This  is  a  unique  manner  of  life,  but  fully  Justified  by  its  own  high 
% 

character,  Ap,  1.1$.  However,  the  Tews  were  known  to  early  histori¬ 
ans,  but  not  through  their  own  literature,  Ap*  1,13. 

U 

Giterary  activity  was  not  encouraged  among  the  Jews,  Ap.  1,7 
(37).  It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  priests  and  prophets  to 
write  the  sacred  history  of  their  people,  Ap*  1.6(29),  The  Greeks 
have  an  extensive  literature,  but  it  has  little  regard  for  the  truth. 
In  thr  first  place,  they  were  careless  about  keeping  exact  records 
of  their  history.  The  result  was  that  later  writers  using  these 
ancient  records  as  sources  deviated  from  the  truth  consciously  and 
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unconsciously.  Then  too  the  Greeks  were  more  concerned  about  liter¬ 
ary  polish  and  lose  about  historical  truth#  They  wrote  with  differ¬ 
ent  motives  some  to  commend,  others  to  criticize.  The  result  was 
total  lack  of  harmony  among  them,  Ap.  l*5{23f). 

But  the  Jews,  regarding  perfect  agreement  as  the  character 
of  true  history,  entrusted  its  sacred  history  to  a  certain  class 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  this  task.  They  wrote  Israel’s  history 
with  greatest  accuracy,  and  Josephus  ventures  this  assertion  that  in 
the  future  their  history  will  thus  be  written.  These  accounts  of 
their  past  were  written  so  accurately,  because  the  writers  learned 
the  facts  from  God  by  inspiration,  Ap.  1#7(57);  1.8(56). 

Their  literature  is  therefore  limited,  but  it  is  nevertheless, 
highly  valued  by  all  JewB*  The  books,  twenty- two  in  number  io  not 
disagree  with  or  contradict  eadh  other.  They  oontain  Israel’s  his¬ 
tory  to  Artaxerxcs,  king  of  Persia.  Their  history  since  Artaxerxes 
did  not  have  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  since  prophecy  ceased 
with  Artaxerxes. 

Josephus  clearly  finds  justification  and  fitness  for  his  own 
Antiwuitiee  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  priest.  Prophets  and  priests 
had  written  Israel’s  past  accurately.  Thus  he,  as  a  priest,  not, 
however,  as  they,  by  divine  inspiration,  but  being  a  priest  by  birth, 
he  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  Judaism,  and  therefore  could  write 
a  true  history,  Ap.  1.10(54).  He  is  careful  too,  to  remind  his  read-* 
ers  that  in  the  Antiquities  he  has  accurately  followed  the  sacred 
books,  meaning  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  Ant.  20.11:2(261)  it  al. 
He  regarded  his  Antiquities  as  a  supplement  to  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  Greek  under  Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  Ant.  Pref.  5(12-15). 

Josephus,  perhaps  apologetically ,  says  that  the  dews  were  con- 
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ceioue  of  their  literary  Inferiority  to  the  Greeks  from  the  (standpoint 
of  style  and  form*  and  variety  of  subject 8  treated.  But  regard! ag 
the  truthfulness  of  ancient  history  i#  their  estimation*  they  were 
superior  to  the  Greeks,  Ap.  1*5(27);  of*  War  7.11*5(456)*  fheir 
standard  of  wisdom  was  not  ability  to  write  eloquently*  'Jhey  did 
not  encourage  the  learning  ©f  other  peoples  among  thrnselvee*  The 
wise  aan  among  them  was  he*  who  wafi  versed  in  the  s acred  law,  sand 
was  able  to  interpret  them*  fhie  education  in  the  Jewish  tradition 
ms  covers  enough  to  call  forth  one’s  utmost  effort;  and  although 
there  hod  been  many  student®  of  the  law  among  them,  yet  only  a  few 
had  succeeded  in  acquiring  ©  thorough  knowledge  of  it*  Ant*  20*11* 
2(263)* 

That  Josephus  acquired  the  knowledge  and  language  of  the  Greeks 
was  very  unusual.  Hs  saya  that  he  has  so  long  spoken  the  Aramaic* 
that  even  after  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  obtain  the  learning  of  the 
Greek®*  and  understand  the  element®  of  the  Greek  language*  he  still 
has  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  Greek  er&otly *  Ant.  £0*llt2(262f)# 

In  writing  his  works  in  Greek*  he  secured  the  assistance  of  some 
persons  ©killed  in  the  language*  Ap*  1*9(50)#  The  War  previous  to 
the  Greek  revision*  he  wrote  in  Aramaic*  Hin  the  language  of  our 
country”,  fhis  was  not  Hebrew*  since  Hebrew  had  become  an  unused 
language  in  the  first  century*  a©  far  as  the  majority  of  Jews  were 
concerned;  and  to  these  the  War  was  addressed*  Vhen  he  Bays,  that 
he  addressed  the  besieged  in  Jerusalem  In  the  Hebrew  language  he 
probably  means  the  Aramaic  dialect,  War  Pref.lfS);  War  C. 2* 1(96)* 

That  Greek  learning  or  language  had  not  seriously  penetrated 
the  Judaism  of  Palestine  eeema  to  be  clear  from  our  author*  The 
vast  majority  of  Jews  adhered  tenaciously  to  their  national  language* 
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with  no  permission,  encouragement,  or  desire  to  break  away.  However, 
Josephus  ©peaks  of  King  grippe  II  as  a  student  of  Greek  literature, 
Ufe  6(5(559);  Ap.  1.9(61).  He  says  when  he  had  finished  hie  War, 
he  "sold  many  copies  to  our  own  men  who  understood  Greek  literature*, 
Ap,  1.9(51).  If  he  refers  here  to  those  of  hie  people  in  Home  and 
elsewhere,  we  may  assume  that  outside  of  Palestine  eo~e  Jews  did 
atu4y  Greek  oitera^ure# 

Josephus  ©ays  that  Justus  "was  not  unskilful  in  the  learning 
of  the  Greek®,  arid  independently  he  undertook  to  write  a  history*  of 
the  War.  Justus  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  einoe  we  find  him  f netting  the 
people  to  insurrection  against  Home,  Id  fa  9(40).  In  the  judgment 
of  our  author,  Justus  "intended  by  his  narrative  to  subvert  the  truth" 
and.  was  therefore  an  unreliable  historian.  In  this  he  was  like  ethers , 
presumably  Greeks,  although  our  author  does  not  mention  any  by  name, 
who  attempted  to  write  histories  of  the  Jewish  War,  Ap.  1.8(46).  In 
all  thle  unfavorable  critioAsia  of  Justus,  we  must  remember  that  Joa- 
tue  was  Josephus1  literary  rival  said  political  enemy,  I&fe  66. 

In  the  light  of  what  Josephus  has  recorded  oonocrning  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Palestinian  Judaism  toward  Greek  learning,  it  seems  improb¬ 
able  that  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  into  the  Greek  by  Jewe  from 
Palestine.  Phe  tradition  of  Aristeas  is  accepted  by  Josephus  with¬ 
out  hietorioa!  judgment.  Ant.  12.8.  Btc  story  evidently  attempts  to 
seek  the  approval  of  Palestinian  Judaism  upon  what  was  done  In  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  in  all  probability  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  In  this  cen¬ 
ter  of  Hellenistic  thought  and  life  had  become  proficient  enough  in 
the  Greek  to  translate  the  Pentateuch  Into  that  language. 
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0H4^.  V.  THE  BEliaiOUS  CUSTOMS  AND  FAITH  OF  JUDAISM. 

1.  Worship  and  Sacrifice  at  the  Temple. 

S&orlfioes  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  performed  daily 
In  the  morning  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon*  Ant*  14.4: 
2(65).  They  were  accepted  in  the  morning  at  the  opening  of  the 
inner  temple*  and  at  neon*  by  the  officiating  priests,  Ap.  2.8(105), 
Sven  in  tines  cf  war  and  siege  the  daily  sacrifices*  purifications , 
dr  infeoff  cringe*  end  the  burning  cf  incense  went  cn  with  the  greatest 
exactness*  War  1.7:4(148}*  5(150).  Each  dp^y  sacrifices  were  offered 

for  Caesar  ana  the  Roman  people.  War  £.10:4(196);  Ap.  2,6(77).  Sac* 
rifices  were  also  accepted  from  foreigners,  War  2.17:2f, 

Josephus  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  Holy  Place  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies*  War  5,5*  Yet  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  sec¬ 
recy  in  the  Tempi©  worship.  A  wall  separated  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
inmost  ehrino  from  the  courts  of  the  Jewish  men,  War  5.5*6(225). 

But  the  worship  was  not  like  that  of  the  Creek  mystery  cults,  What 
wae  done  was  known  to  all  the  people,  yet  there  \ ms  a  certain  sac* 
redness  about  its  performance  that  forbade  the  gating  of  the  curious 
and  the  eeremoriially  impure.  Although  our  author  freely  describes 
the  furnishings  of  the  Holy  Place,  and  says  that  in  the  Temple *s  in¬ 
most  shrine  there  was  nothing  at  all*  yet  he  also  csys  that  what 
Antiochus,  Porapey,  Crassus*  and  Titus  found  there,  "the  Jews  were 
not  at.  liberty  te  reveal  to  otner  nations”,  War  5,5$  Ap,  £.Q*  7,82. 

He  wished  to  retain  for  the  Temple  worship  a  hallowed  secrecy  against 
the  bitter  but  absurd  oharges  of  hie  opponent  Apion. 

The  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple  containing  the  candlestick,  table 
of  Show-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense,  Ap,  £.8*  was  also  fcho  sacred 
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treasury,  and  storehouse  for  provisions,  both  devoted  to  sacred  uses. 

In  the  saored  treasury  lay  gifts  fro®  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Ant#  18*3*5(82);  of#  War  6.6*2( 288) ,  ae 
also  the  half-ahefcel  taxes.  Ant#  18.8*1(312),  fro®  all  Jews  everywhere# 
Out  of  this  saored  treasury  appropriations  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
temple  worship  were  made#  Corban,  War  2*9*4(175),  Ap#  1# 22(167),  gifts 
peculiarly  devoted  to  God  were  also  placed  in  the  sacred  treasury*  tn 
charge  of  this  was  a  chief  treasurer,  Ant*  20*8*11(194),  Of*  14*7*1, 
under  whom  were  subordinate  officers.  Ant*  15*11*4(408). 

we  read  also  of  harpers  and  singers  of  Hymns,  War  2*15  *4(321)* 
Whether  the  levites  filled  and  performed  all  the  offices  of  the  temple 
not  specifically  connected  with  the  sacrifices  cannot  be  determined# 
the  order  of  offices  were*  first,  that  of  the  htgh-priest  who  had 
general  supervlsionoof  the  temple  worship*  secondly,  the  priests*  and 
finally  the  Levites  gho  in  Josephus*  indefinite  language  "ministered 
in  the  templet#  they  ere,  however,  specif ioally  mentioned  as  singers 
of  hymns.  Ant#  20*9*6*  3*11* 1* 

Josephus  give©  two  reasons  for  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
Leontopolis  In  Egypt*  One  was  the  belief  of  Onlas,  its  builder,  that 
the  erecting  of  such  a  temple  had  been  predieted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah# 
the  other  reason  was  Onlas*  deposition  from  the  high-priesthood#  Jos¬ 
ephus  questions  ths  sincerity  of  Oniae*  petition  to  Ptolemy  for  per¬ 
mission  to  build  this  temple,  War  7*10;  Ant*  13*3*1*  He  also  dis¬ 
misses  referenoe  to  the  temple  with  brief  remarlcs#  For  personal  rea- 

aons,  and  to  draw  the  Jews  away  from  Jerusalem  as  their  central  plae# 

worship,  says  Josephus,  Onias  built  the  temple#  For  our  author  it  was 

a  poor  makeshift  In  comparison  with  Herod *s  temple  in  Jerusalem# 

1#  Of.  War  7.10*  5.65  Ap.  2.23(193)*  Ant.  4.8*6(801),  see  Muller, 

FI.  Jos.  gegen  Aplon  p#  314. 
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2*  Worship  in  the  Synagogue. 

The  synagogues  of  the  Jews  espeoially  in  the  large  cities  of 
Palestine  and  elsewhere  were  sometimes  large  mid  beautiful  structures* 
The  synagogue  at  Aatiooh  Josephus  calls  a  temple.  It  had  been  adorned 
with  great  magnificence,  due  to  the  favorable  attitude  and  beneficence 
of  the  Syrian  Icings  since  Antioehue  Epiphanes  *  time.  It  alee  had  a 
large  membership  of  both  Jews  and  Greek  proselytes,  War  7*3*5(46 )• 

Of  the  synagogue  in  Tiberias  Josephue  says*  "it  mm  a  large  edifice, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  great  number  of  people,”  life  64(277)* 

It  ie  also  highly  probable  that  the  "place  of  public  exercises w  in 
Damascus  mentioned  in  War  2*20*2  was  the  Jewish  synagogue  there*  In 
this  place  the  people  of  Damascus  had  imprisoned  the  Jews  and  had 
killed  10,000  of  them.  The  number  ie  exaggerated,  but  it  indicates 
a  large  colony  of  Jews  in  Damascus*  That  they  were  religiously  act¬ 
ive  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  wivee  of  the  Damascenes 
were  Jewish  proselytes.  War  2.20*2(660)*  Josephus  speaks  of  a  syn¬ 
agogue  in  Oaesarea,  where  there  was  a  colony  of  wealthy  and  influen¬ 
tial  Jews,  War  2«14*4(2@6f}«  We  read  of  an  assembly  of  Tews  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  Since  the  synagogue  was  a  general  meeting  i>lace  for  the  Jews 
there  probably,  upon  this  occasion,  held  the  assembly  in  their  syn¬ 
agogue,  War  7.10*1(418)* 

In  Julius  Caesar* s  time  there  was  a  large  measure  of  freedom 
for  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Home,  Ant,  14.10*6(214)*  The  purpose  of  in¬ 
serting  the  Roman  decrees  in  Antiquities  14,10  and  16*6  for  Josephue 

was  to  show  the  esteem  which  the  Roman  rulers  had  for  the  Jewe*  Caesar 
Augustus  issued  a  decree  granting  religious  liberty  to  all  Jews  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  Ant.  16.6*2(164). 
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There  were  then  synagogues  wherever  colonies  of  Jews  were  found.* 

2 

Some  were  built  by  the  seaside.  Ant.  14.10:25(268);  of.  Ant.  12.12: 
12(103).  The  Jews  had  entire  control  of  their  places  of  worship.  Ant. 
19.6*3(306);  this  was  oonsistent  with  Roman  policy.  Ho  doubt,  the 
Jews  were,  nevertheless,' frequently  molested,  This  is  evident  from 
almost  all  the  references  to  the  synagogue  in  Josephus.  But  when 
complaint  wae  made,  the  Jews*  rights  of  worship  were  usually  well 
protected  by  the  Roman  officials,  Ant.  IS. 6,  Those  transgressing 
these  rights  were  sometimes  severely  punished. 

Just  as  the  Temple,  so  the  synagogue  had  to  be  oereraorJtally 
undefiled  for  the  people  to  worship  therein.  Placing  a  statue  in  the 
synagogue  in  Dora  not  only  defiled  the  sanctuary,  but  also  prevented 
the  people  from  entering  the  synagogue  while  it  was  defiled;  The 
building  had  to  be  purified. after  the  statue  had  been  removed,  be¬ 
fore  the  Jews  could  again  gather  in  it.  Ant.  19.6:3(306);  War  2*14? 

5(  289 ) . 

Attendance  upon  the  synagogue  •rervioes  on  the  Sabbaths  was 
regular  and  general*  In  Caesarea  we  find  the  Jews  "crowding  apace 
to  their  synagogue",  of.  Ap*  1.22(209).  It  seems  to  have  served  as 
a  magnet  drawing  and  golding  the  Jews  together.  There  on  the  Sab¬ 
baths  the  law  was  studied  and  reflected  upon,  Ap.  2.17(176);  Ant. 16. 
2:3(43).  More  freely  than  in  the  Temple,  the  Jews  met  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  with  their  wives  and  children  to  offer  their  prayers  and  sac¬ 
rifices  to  God,  Ant.  14.10:24(260).  There  the  fasts  were  observed, 

Idfe  67(295). 

2.  Building  the  synagogue  by  the  seaside  was  perhaps  an  early  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  avoid  ceremonial  uncleanness  contracted  by  mingling 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  city.—  See  Ant.  Synagogue,  Hasting* s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible.  Yol.  IY  p.  638f. 
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£•  Religious  Life  in  the  Jewish  Home* 

In  scattered  references  in  Apion  Bk.  II  Josephus  gives  us  a 
picture  of  a  religiously  ideal  Jewish  home,  and,  no  douht,  in  gereral, 
the  picture  was  true  to  fact*  It  was  a  home  where  In  early  childhood 
the  hoy  was  taught  the  elements  of  the  Jewish  law,  Ap.  8*17(173)* 
Josephus  regarded  himself  as  a  precocious  child,  hut  to  all  Jewish 
children  he  ascribes  a  knowledge  of  the  law  unknown  among  the  children 
of  other  peoples,  Ap*  8,17}  Life  2(8f),  so  that  the  Jewish  child  very 
early  knew  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong* 

The  home  was  one  of  simole  habit  and  frugal  diet,  according 
to  the  precepts  given  by  their  great  legislator  Moses,  who  had  made 
provision  even  for  the  home  life  which  tended  to  piety*  Their  daily 
food,  social  contact  with  the  members  of  the  family  and  with  outsiders 
diligence  in  their  daily  tasks,  and  even  their  periods  of  rest  were 
enjoined  and  regulated  by  the  law,  Ap,  2*52(234);  53(281-2).  "Under 
the  law”,  says  Josephus,  "as  under  a  father  and  a  master  we  live, 
that  wo  may  be  guilty  of  no  si n,  neither  voluntary  nor  out  of  ignor¬ 
ance1*,  Ap*  2.17(174)*  Anft  to  this  master  the  Jews  voluntarily  sub¬ 
mitted  themselves,  Ap*  2*21(220}* 

The  parents  must  be  honored  by  the  children  next  to  God*  Ston¬ 
ing  to  death  was  the  punishment  for  the  son  who  failed  to  live  as  a 
true  3on,  Ap*  2.27(206);  30(217)*  A  part  of  this  duty  was  the  proper 
burial  of  the  parents  by  the  children.  War  5, 13; 3(644).  Sven  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  behave  unjustly  toward  parents  was  punishable  by  death,  Ap* 
2.30(217);  of*  Ant.  4*8*24(261 f)*  Submission  to  the  law  was  the  i.ot- 
to  of  every  Jewish  home*  Respect  for  elders  and  imitation  of  their 
deeds  was  enjoined  upon  the  youth,  Ap.  2.87(206);  26(204).  It  is  need- 
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less  to  a  ay  that  ho  Idols  of  any  sort  wore  found  in  the  Jewish  hose* 
Industry,  orderliness,  and  temperano©  characterised  it. 

In  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  due  regard  for  each  other *e 
rights  according  to  their  respective  statue  was  observed*  fhe  duty 
of  the  wife  was  obedience  in  all  things,  and  the  husban&*»  duty  was 
to  be  faithful*  She  Jewish  laws  of  chastity  were  to  be  fully  observed, 
Ap.  2. £4. 

She  law  allowed  no  feasting  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  when  there 

might  be  the  temptation  to  drunkenness.  But  children  were  reared  in 

sobriety,  Ap*  2*25(204),  Moreover  the  Jews  had  a  regard  for  children 

so  that  child  life  in  every  stage,  bora  and  unborn,  was  sacred,  Ap, 

3 

2*24(202),  Extravagance  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  not  allowed, 
fhe  "nearest  relations"  of  the  dead  "performed  the  obsequies",  Lam- 
entatlos  was  a  part  of  the  funeral,  and  even  passers-by  participated 
in  the  funeral  rites*  After  the  juneral  both  the  house  and  ita  in¬ 
mates  were  purified,  Ap.  2*26(206), 

fhe  dally  religious  life  of  the  Jew  in  his  home  did  not  tend 
to  stir  up  a  desire  for  war  but  rather  fostered  peace  and  harmony 
with  all  men*  Bally  charity  toward  each  other,  and  toward  strangers 
was  enjoined  by  the  law,  Ap,  2*39(283),  A  sort  of  communism  aws  prac¬ 
ticed  by  all  Jews,  and  not  only  by  the  Ea  senes,  fhat  grace  was  said 
with  goals  may  be  safely  assumed.  Ant,  12*2:18(97)$  ./ar  2*8:6(131), 

A  summary  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Jewish  home  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Josephus  when  he  soys:  *$hey  (the  laws)  teach  not  Impiety, 
but  the  truest  piety  in  the  world,  They  do  not  make  men  hate  one 

3,  J,  <3,  duller,  JPl,  Joe,  gegen  Apion  p.320  commenting  on  Ap.2.24 
(208)  says:  "Oegen  das  Abtreiben  giebt  es  im  Pentateuch  kein  Oeseta, 

Es  war  bci  den  Juden  nlcht  nothig," 
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another  freely;  they  are  enemies  to  injustice,  they  take  care  of 
righteousness,  they  banish  idleness  and  expensive  living,  and  in¬ 
struct  men  to  he  content  with  what  they  have,  and  to  he  laborious 
In  their  calling'*,  Ap.  £,41(291). 
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4*  fhe  Sabbath 

In  the  Hebrew  the  word  "Sabbath  denotes  rest  from  all  aorta 
of  work",  ©aye  Joseph no,  Ap«  2*2(87);  Ant,  l*lsl*  ®he  definition  la 
legalistic,  We  find  the  day  designated  either  the  "Sabbath"  of  the 
"seventh  day"*  It  was  regarded  as  their  most  important  Institution, 
War  4,2*3(  100)5  see  prominence  of  Sabbath  in  Bobu  decrees)*  fhe  lews 
had  the  greatest  regard  for  ii§  everywhere  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere 
they  clung  to  it*  In  the  decrees  of  the  Creeks  and  Boraans  permission 
to  Jews  outside  Palestine  to  observe  the  Sabbath  Is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned,  Ant*  14* 10* 80(242) 3  of*  14* 10 1 23(268)*  For  observance  of 
this  day  the  Jews  were  not  to  be  fined,  nor  was  any  suit  to  be  brought 
against  them.  Ant*  14.10*24(260)*  Josephus  says  that  some  Gentiles 
took  over  the  seventh  day  from  the  Jews  as  a  day  of  rest  from  work, 

Ap.  2*39* 

fhere  is  little  legalistic  casuistry  In  oonneotion  with  the 
Sabbath,  in  Josephus,  But  the  references  are  based  upon  legalism, 
e*g*  the  phrases  "customs  and  laws"  and  "learning  it  exactly",  Ap* 

81 17(176).  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  preparation  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  one  duly  appointed,  blew  a  trumpet,  thus  marking  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Sabbath,  and  also  in  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  the 
trumpet  was  sounded  in  the  closing  hour  of  the  day,  War  4,9 j  12(582), 
fhe  trumpet  gave  notice  when  to  leave  off  work  and  when  to  begin 
again,  2he  Sabbath  then  began,  on  the  day  of  preparation,  at  the 
ninth  hour,  5*00  o’clock  P*M*,  Ant,  16,6*1(163), 

fhe  day  was  primarily  for  reet  and  quietness.  Ant,  12,1*1(4), 

It  was  unlawful  for  the  Jews  to  travel  long  distances  on  the  Sabbath 
and  festival  days.  Ant*  13,8*4(268)3  life  32(16©)*  Upon  this  day  the 
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Jews  were  in  many  places  ©accused  from  appearing  in  civil  courts  by 

a  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus,  Ant.  16.6:2(168).  This  day  for  the 

4 

Jews  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  "their  customs  and  laws".  It 
was  then  that  the  Jews  usually  assembled  in  their  synagogues,  and 

there  reflected  upon  the  law,  and  thereby  avoided  its  transgression. 
Ant*  16.2:8(48).  This  provision  for  the  hearing  and  learning  of  the 
law  on  the  Sabbath  was  a  thing  neglected  by  other  lawgivers  but  not 
so  by  Moses,  Ap.  2.1:17(175).  And  it  was  aa  unlawful  to  neglect  the 
synagogue  service  on  the  Sabbath  as  to  refuse  to  be  insudtrlously 
employed  during  the  other  six  days  of  the  week. 

With  so  much  in  Josephus  that  deals  with  war  and  sedition,  the 
reader  expects  mention  of  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  during  times  of 
war*  This  became  a  problem  during  the  Haooabean  revolt  in  168  3.C. 
Mattathias,  seeing  that  the  exigencies  of  war  demanded  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath  law,  urged  that  un¬ 
less  they  desired  to  become  their  own  enemies,  the  Jews  should  at 
least  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath.  Their  enemies  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  Jews*  strict  piety.  Ant.  12.6:2(274f ) .  Previously 
Ptolemy,  son  of  lagus,  had  seized  Jerusalem  on  a  Sabbath,  because 
then  all  the  Jews  were  at  rest,  and  refused  even  to  defend  themselves. 
Ant*  12.1:1(4).  Josephus  says  this  new  law  allowing  Jews  to  defend 
themselves  on  the  Sabbath  continued  to  his  day.  Ant.  12*5:2(274f ). 
Pompey  prepared  for  the  attack  on  the  Sabbath,  for,  says  Josephus, 

"the  Jews  only  acted  defensively  on  the  Sabbath  day".  Ant.  14.4:2(68). 

4.  The  words  in  life  54:276:  ffI  also  set  many  persons  all  the  way 
that  led  from  Taricheae  to  Tiberias,  that  they  might  communicate  from 
one  to  another"  suggest  due  observance  of  the  prohibition  against 
travel  on  the  Sabbath. 
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During  the  war  66-73  A.  D.  there  mat  have  been  frequent  oc¬ 
casion  to  break  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  by  attaoks  upon  the  enemy, 
fhe  forces  of  the  Jew3  were  generally  in  a  demoralized  condition , 
and  in  their  almost  fanatical  hatred  of  the  enemy  they  forgot  the 
Sabbath*  and  attacked*  War  2* 19 i 1*8;  2,18*10.  But  usually  only  the 
direst  necessity  allowed  the  Jews  to  engage  in  fighting.  Some  pre¬ 
ferred  to  undergo  danger  rather  than  fight,  life  32(169).  Bor  were 
the  Jews  allowed  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  Sabbath,  War  4.2:5(99). 

Even  among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  there  was  usually  no  fighting 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  when  necessity  urged,  they  would  march  out  when 
the  Sabbath  had  already  begun,  and  attack  the  enemy.  Ant.  18*9:6(354). 
It  seems  that  the  Mattathiae  modification  later  received  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  the  particular  occasion  and  attitude  of  the  Jews  at 
the  particular  moment  gave  it.  But  the  ideal  Sabbath  as  portrayed 
by  Josephus  was  one  of  quietness  and  complete  cessation  from  all 
activity,  so  that  the  people  might  worship  in  their  synagogues,  or 
the  Sabbatical  year  see  Ant.  15,8*1(234). 
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4.  Ceremonial  Customs* 

Among  the  Jews  the  ceremonial  customs  were  many  and  elaborate. 
War  0.5:7(837);  Ant*  3  and  4*  Those  In  connection  with  the  Temple 
are  chiefly  related  to  festivals  and  holy  days,  sacrifices,  and  the 
priesthood* 

Passover  was  the  great  sacrificial  festival.  Sacrifices  were 
them  slain  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour,  War  6*9:3(422),  At 
this  time  it  was  customary  for  the  priests  to  open  the  temple-feates 
shortly  after  midnight.  Ant.  18*2:29,  Passover  was  celebrated  for 
seven  days*  Ant,  3,10:5(249}*  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  of  eight  days 
duration  was  celebrated  in  the  seventh  month,  Tisri,  Ant,  11,5:5(154), 
War  6.5;3( 300) •  Then  the  people  built  tabernacles  to  God  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  area.  Ant*  13*13:5(322),  Pentecost  was  observed  fifty  days  after 
the  14th  Moan,  the  day  of  the  Passover  feast*  At  this  festival,  the 
priests  performed  special  sacred  functions  during  the  night.  War  6*5j 
3(899)*  All  the  annual  festivals  were  joyous  occasions,  and  were 
attended  by  vast  numbers  of  Jews,  Ant*  11.5:3* 

Upon  the  annual  fast  day  (Pay  of  Atonement)  all  the  people 
Observed  a  solemn  fast.  War  6*5:7(236)*  It  was  then  only  that  the 
highprieet  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Lev.  16;  War  3.10:3*  Xylophory 
was  a  festival  when  it  was  custom  to  supply  wood  for  the  Temple  altar. 
War  2*17:6(425)*  The  festival  called  "lights"  was  instituted  in  the 
Maocabean  period  when  temple  worship  was  restored.  It  was  also  an 
eightday  festival;  but  Josephus*  language  seems  to  imply  its  distinct 
character  apart  from  the  festival  of  Tabernacles,  Ant.  12*7:7*  An¬ 
other  festival  among  the  Jews  was  the  Hioeteria  commemorating  their 
victory  over  Hicanor  in  the  Maocabean  period.  This  was  celebrated 
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in  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  month  Ada*,  Ant. 
12.10:6(413),  The  day  of  the  now  moon  was  a  holy  day*  Upon  this  day 
in  addition  to  th®  daily  sacrifice,  two  bulls,  seven  lambs  of  the  f*rst 
year,  and  a  fcid  of  the  goats  vrere  offered  for  the  expiation  of  sins. 
Ant,  8«10sS, 

fhore  wars  certain  ceremonial  regulations  in  connection  with 

the  several  Temple  courts  *  Lepers  and  those  having  sexual  diseases 
were  kept  out  of  Jerusalem  itself*  Women,  during  eertaln  periods 

were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  tempi*  area,  War  6*6:6*  It  seems  that 
Besenes  were  excluded  also.  Ant*  18*1:6(1©)*  Both  men  and  priests 
had  to  be  ceremonially  pure  to  enter  the  inner  court  of  the  temple, 

War  6*5:6(22?)*  Only  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter  the  place  of 
sacrifice;  and  only  the  high-prieet  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies, 

Ap.  2.8(104)* 

Great  ©are  was  exercised  to  keep  the  priesthood  ceremonially 
pure.  Th©  laws  oonoeming  the  marriage  of  priests  and  the  high-priest 
were  stringent,  Ap.  l,7(30f);  Ant*  3*12:2;  of*  Ant*  13*10:5(292);  13* 
13:6(372)  only  for  illustration,  not  for  historical  truth*  One  with 
physical  defeet  could  not  minister  at  the  altar.  Ant*  14*13:10(366)* 

But  one  of  priestly  family,  yet  haring  physical  defects  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  Holy  Place,  but  not  to  sacrifice;  nor  was  he  permitted 
to  wear  the  priestly  garments.  War  6,6|7(828);  Ap*  2*8(104);  Ap*  1, 
31(264)*  fhe  high-prise t  officiated  at  the  altar  on  Sabbaths,  new 
moons,  and  the  annual  festivals  and  holy  days*  Only  on  the  annual 
fast  day  did  he  wear  the  high-priestly  garments  which  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  oivil  authorities  and  kept  in  the  tower  of  Antonia, 

3ar  5,6:7(230);  Ant*  16*Us4;18*4:3, 

The  priests  of  the  four  tribes  numbered  over  20,000  ministering 
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at  the  altar  periodically.  When  the  period  of  a  group  ended,  they 

mot  the  succeeding  group  at  midday,  and  delivered  the  keys  and  saored 

5 

vessels  to  their  successors,  Ap*  2,8(108)* 

Circumcision  was  one  of  the  principal  requirements  of  the  ce¬ 
remonial  oods.  But  some  laxity  in  its  observance  was  evident,  Jos¬ 
ephus  cites  the  instance  of  Izates  of  Adiabene*  Ananias,  hie  instruct¬ 
or,  says  to  Izatos,  hesitant  about  accepting  circumcision,  that  he 
might  worship  Cod  without  being  circumcised,  since  it  was  "omitted 
out  of  necessity".  But  to  another,  Bleazar,  this  hesitancy  was  great 
impiety.  Ant*  20.2*4(44-45),  When  some  Jews  would  compel  certain  men 
to  he  oircpjflclsed,  Josephus  says;  "Every  one  ought  to  worship  Cod 
according  to  his  own  inclinations,  and  not  to  be  constrained  by  force. 
Life  23(113),  When  Hyroanue  subdued  the  Idumeans,  they,  expressing 
a  desire  to  live  among  the  Jews,  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  were 
henceforth  regarded  as  Jews,  Ant.  13,9:1(258);  War  8.17 *1G( 454) ;  Ant. 
15.11j3( 314) • 

Circumcision  was  not  a  rite  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  says  Jos¬ 
ephus*  The  Egyptian  priests  were  olrcumoised,  Ap,  2,13(141),  But 
here  we  are  on  apologetic  ground*  Josephus*  other  references  permit 
the  inference  that  circumcision  since  the  days  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes 
was  a  rite  peculiarly  Jewish,  and  in  general  rigidly  observed.  War  1. 
12(34);  Ant.  20.7 jl. 

Among  the  several  purifications  was  that  after  a  funeral.  Bead 
bodies  were  regarded  as  unclean,  War  4.6s3(381f).  'The  high-priost 
was  not  allowed  to  touch  them.  Ant.  13.12s 2( 277 ) •  Cleansing  accompa¬ 
nied  by  sacrifices  was  required  after  a  funeral,  and  even  the  house 

6.  t?he  Jewish  Encyo.  Vol.  X;194  speaks  of  24  fami3J.es  or  classes  of 
priests  in  post-exilic  times,  of. 0 Life  1,1;  Ant.  7.14j7  and  Muller’s 
comment  on  Ap.  2.8(108),  J,  0,  Muller,  PI.  Jos.  Ge^en  Apion  p.  269. 
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wherein  the  de&d  had  lain  wee  purified*  2©  build  a  house  upon  the 
site  of  an  ancient  burial  place  was  forbidden*  Bemcving  a  sepulchre 
rendered  the  transgressor  unoloan  for  seven  days*  Ant*  18*2:3(38) • 
'fhere  ie  frequent  mention  of  the  burial  customs  of  that  day* 

As  among  ssaoy  ancient  peoples  t  among  the  Jews,  it  was  a  dreaded  dis¬ 
honor  to  bo  left  xm  buried #  Ant*  13#10*6(4O55|#  Bven  strangers  among 
the  Jews  were  given  proper  burial,  Ap*  £*29(211)*  Suleides  were  pun¬ 
ished.  by  being  left  unburled  until  sunset,  War  3*0:6(377)*  fhe  con¬ 
demned  and  crucified  wore  taken  down  and  buried  before  sunset ,  ^ar  4* 
5: 2(31?)*  Among  the  wealthy  and  royalty  we  find  elaborate  burials 
and  sepulchres*  Herod  1  buried  the  young  man  Arietobulua  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  sepulchre  with  a  large  quantity  of  spices  ana  ornaments.  Ant* 
16, 3*4(61);  of.  16*7 1 1(179)*  Store  were  both  private  and  public 
mournings  for  the  dead.  War  3*9*6(436)*  lamentation,  hired  mourners, 
musical  Instruments  (flutes),  and  sometimes  lamentation  for  several 
days,  were  accompaniments  of  burials,  £• r  3*9*3(437);  of*  8.1; 1(1)* 

E  eight)©  re  usually  accompanied  in  the  lamentation  in  private  funeral*, 
Ap*  2*26(208)*  Funeral  feasts  proportionate  to  onefs  financial  re¬ 
sources,  (some  disproportionate),  were  gives*  The  usual  time  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  was  seven  days.  Ant.  17*8*4(200);  but  see  4*8* 
S3(269)|  4*8*49(330)*  One  Who  failed  to  give  ths  customary  funeral 
feast  was  esteemed  an  unholy  person.  War  2*lsl(l)* 

Since  the  law  of  fools  was  an  important  part  of  Hoses*  legis¬ 
lation  leading  to  piety  of  life,  the  Jews  were  Insistent  upon  its 
Observance,  Ap*  2*17(174).  Among  the  Biepersion  provision  was  some¬ 
times  mad©  that  foods  which  the  Jews  were  enjoined  by  their  law  to 
eat,  were  supplied  for  them.  Ant*  14*10*24(261);  12*2*12(94)*  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  decree  of  P.  Polabella,  consul  with  M.  Antonius,  the  Jews 


wharain  the  dead  had  laih  wae  purifiad, 
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were  excused  from  military  service  because  in  military  life  they 

could  not  procure  the  foods  that  they  as  Jews  were  required  to  eat. 

Ant ^  14#10*12(  $25#)  •  Daring  times  of  famine  and  war  the  eoBnand- 

raerts  regarding  foods  were  necessarily  broken.  Ant*  16*9*1(303); 

War  1*3*7(64)*  W#  road  cf  a  Jewish  prohibition  againet  use  of  oil 

"prepared  by  foreigners*,  life  13j[?4  Ant.  13*3*1(130).  Mil  *»s 

probably  a  part  of  thoir  food  code*  Josephus  also  records  an  inoi^ 

dent  of  sons  prieats  who  did  not  forget  their  ceremonial  food  laws 

•wen  in  captivity,  but  who  lived  upon  figs  and  nuts,  life  Z((14)*  of* 

Pars.  l*8f*  In  these  words  m  have  reference  to  the  Pharisee©*  strict 

Observance  of  their  food  laws ,  of.  Ant*  18*1*3(13)* 

Other  purification©  and  washings  mentioned  are  those  pertain* 

ing  to  sexual  relations*  Ap*  3.23(198);  before  touching  the  law,  Ant* 

13.3*13(106);  before  entering  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple*  far 

1*1116(339);  and  when  healed  of  leprosy,  Ap*l*31(283)*  Josephus  speaks 

cf  "sever  degrees  of  purity”  that  he  intends  to  mention  in  the  course 
7 

of  his  writings*  This  phrase  is  War  Pref*  10,  by  Whiston  is  rendered 
"seven  purifications  or  days  of  purity”*  Josephus  aoy3  he  Intend© 
to  describe  the  festivals,  the  seven,  purifications ,  the  soared  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  priests,  with  the  garments  of  the  prieete  and  of  the 
high-priests*  There  is  a  discussion  of  all  except  the  purifications 
in  War*  In  Ant*  18*4*3  we  read  that  in  connection  with  the  annual 
festivals  and  fast  days  the  garments  of  the  high-priest  were  token 
from  the  tower  of  Antonia  ©even  days  before  the  festivals  and  fast 
days,  and  purified  by  the  high*- priest*  Josephus  is  probably  referring 
to  this  period  of  purification  continuing  through  seven  days*  But 
the  reference  is  in  the  Antiquities  and  not  in  the  War* 
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In  critics!  times  and  experiences  fasting  was  cot-wan*  ^hen 
threatened  %  the  imrthiann,  teatoe  who  had  become  a  Jaw,  made  sup¬ 
plications  to  God,  throw  him® elf  on  the  ground,  pat  afches  on  his  hood 
and  fasted”.  Ant*  8U*4)2(69#{  of*  19*8|8(&48U  It  was  lawful  for  the 
ruler  to  proclaim  a  fast  when  the  oooaslon  warranted  it,  life  66* 

Our  author  mentions  a  fast,  evidently  well  •mown  at  the  time,  in  the 
third  month  (Si  van),  but  lte  purpose  ie  not  eta  ted.  Ant*  14*4 1 3*  Herod 
I  also  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  in  the  third  month  "on  the  eol«* 

easuity  of  the  fast”.  Ant*  14*16)4*  fhe  cane  fast  a@  in  Ant*  14*4)3 

4 

le  referred  to  here,  as  the  context  of  Ant*  14*16)4  states* 

In  Apion  8*38  there  i»  referenoe  to  the  lighting  of  lamps,  ae 
a  oustom  among  the  Jews*  Muller  in  hie  comment  suggests  that  possibly 
Josephs*  ted  in  mind  toroh-feotivale  among  the  Greeks*^  Yet  Holler 
does  not  identify  the  custom  anong  the  Jews  with  that* 

She  references  to  ceremonial  customs,  in  general,  are  scattered 
and  incidental*  Just  aa  there  were  many  moral  rules  and  regulations 
not  mentioned  by  Jocephue,  so  there  were  also  many  ceremonial  customs 
in  hie  time ,  not  given  space  in  hie  works,  Ap*  8*27 t208|  of*  £ar  6*3) 

7(  33V)*  Perhaps  it  say  be  safe  to  assume  that  where  he  attempts  die- 
oussion  of  the  laws  of  his  people  as  in  Apion  those  laws  of  hie  people 
which  have  a  counterpart  among  other  nations,  but  Which,  nevertheless 
for  him,  in  his  apologetics,  are  superior  to  the  laws  of  other  nations, 
are  uppermost  in  his  mind*  men  the  references  are  only  Incidental, 
we  may  regard  them  as  the  more  reliable  because  they  ore  usually  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  known*  _ _ 

6*  fhore  were  three  fasts  in  the  month  Pi  van,  but  two,  on  the  26th 
and  27th,  oomraerao rated  events  that  happened  after  the  time  of  tho 
references  in  Josephus*  fhese  references  then  mast  refer  to  the  foot 
on  the  83rd  JUvon  commemorating  the  time  when  the  Israelite®  are  ©aid 
to  have  ©eased  bringing  the  firstlings  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 

Jeroboam*  See  Jewish  Enoye.  Vol*  ?•  p*  347* 
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6*  The  faith  of  Standard  Judaism. 

Josephus  regarded  Phsrieei e©  ao  standard  Judaism.  The  Phari- 
sees  direct  the  people  In  the  things  pertaining  to  divine  worship* 
prayers*  and  e&orificee,  and  the  people  gladly  obey  their  precept*. 

The  Pharisees  also  aro  considerate  toward  the  publlo  and  are  inclined 
to  be  lenient  and  merciful*  Ant.  13*10;6(J5t4f)  j  !8* !*$(&)•  They  had 
also  given  the  oral  tradition  to  the  people  and  the  neople  believed 
them  readily*  The  teachings  of  the  Pharisees  were  accepted  by  the 
"ealofcc *  Ant*  18.1jd{33).  The  Pharisees  were  beet  skilled  in  the 
lawo  of  the  Jews*  life  38(101);  Ant*  13.10:5(fc38f)*  ?e  conclude  there¬ 
fore  that  what  they  taught  concerning  Sod,  providence*  human  conduct, 
oral  tradition  and  future  reward®  and  punishments  ?ma  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  people. 

-  Josephus  also  employs  the  words  *law"  and  laws”  In  Apdow  mean¬ 
ing  both  the  Pentateuch  and  its  oral  legalistic  develepmeet*  p©  tfcst 
hie  presentation  of  the  religious  custom*  and  faith  of  Judaism  as 
found  in  Apt  on*  especially  in  Bk.  II*  and  based  as  it  ic  upm  legalism* 
la  for  him  that  of  standard  Judaism  or  Pharisaism. 

Ood 

CcttceriU^g  the  nature  of  Sod  we  read  that  He  its  unbegotten, 
immutable*  eternal*  whose  beauty  is  beyond  human  oomprCherion*  known 
by  Bis  power,  but  unknown Jain  ilia  essence*  Ap.  S,16(16?);  of.  Ant.  It# 
C»§(381}»  Ho  is  the  omnipresent  stuilainer  of  all  things  complete  in 
HimsAlf*  need  lug  not  the  help  of  other  beings  la  creating  and  sus¬ 
taining  the  universe.  Ho  is  absolutely  ’♦perfect  and  happy  j  the  source* 
the  upholder,  and  end  of  all  things*  Usm  trace  Him  in  Hie  creation* 
end  in  the  blessings  He  bestows  upon  mankind  bettor  than  they  trace 
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any  other  being,  but  the  Divine  form  is  ineffable,  Ap*  2.22(190)* 

All  things  were  created  by  an  act  of  His  sovereign  will,  and  became 
good,  Ap*  2.22(198)*  Hie  name  is  so  awful  that  Jews  are  forbidden 
to  pronounce  it.  Moses  forbade  ridiouling  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles 
because  they  have  the  name  of  God,  Ant*  2*12f  4(276);  War  6,5:7(235); 
Ap.  2.33(237)* 

In  Josephus*  discussion  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God  we 
find  references  to  the  first  century  Jewish  attitude  toward  idolatry. 
To  the  Jews  God,  because  Hie  form  is  incomprehensible,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  material  things.  It  is  therefore,  impious  to  do  so,  Ap. 
2.21(191)*  Images  of  God  and  of  animals,  even  of  human  beings,  as 
in  the  sculpture,  paintings  and  upon  the  coins  of  the  Gentiles,  were 
not  allowed  among  the  Jews,  Ap.  2.16(74).  However,  they  we  re  not 
forbidden  to  pay  honors  and  offer  perpetual  sacrifice  for  the  emper¬ 
ors  and  the  Romen  people,  Ap.  2.16(74).  The  animal  worship  of  Egypt 
and  the  polytheistic  mythology  pf  the  Greeks  were  caused  by  ignorance 
of  God’s  true  nature,  Ap.  236(250)* 

Our  author  is  instructive  in  showing  the  actual  Reaction  toward 

this  aspect  of  encroaching  Hellenism.  The  reaction  of  the  people 

8 

le  more  violent  than  that  of  the  rulers*  About  the  rulers  we  read, 
that  Oniae,  the  high-priest,  received  a  letter  from  Areus,  king  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  bearing  the  seal  of  an  eagle,  with  a  dragon  in 
its  claws.  Ant.  12.4:10(227).  Hyrcanus  had  a  castle  with  animals 
engraven  upon  it,  Ap,  12.4:11(230).  Alexandra  had  portraits  of  her 
two  sons.  Ant.  16.2:6(26-27).  We  find  statues  in  Agrippa*s  palace, 

Av,*t •  19.9jl(357).  Hyrcanus,  t.he  Hasraonean  high-priest,  permitted  the 
Athereans  to  erect  his  statue  in  brass.  Ant.  14,8:5(163).  See  also 
the  incident  of  Agrippa's  tragic  death  of  whom  Josephus  saysj  "He 
8.  Of.  Aboda  Sara  111,1;  IV, 6;  see  Yonge,  Philo  Judaeus,  Vo.III,p.l51. 
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kept  himself  entirely  pure;  ana  was  exactly  careful  in  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  his  country".  Ant.  19*7:3(331). 

She  pious  objection  to  Herod’s  ornaments  was  regarded  by  the 
Jewish  leaders  as  silly.  War  2. 17;3;  of  Ant.  15*8:2(179)*  They  urged 
the  people  to  rebuild  the  cloisters  joining  the  Semple  and  Antonia, 
which  they  had  destroyed,  War  2*16:5*  The  rulers  also  assured  Herod 
that  the  golden  eagle  over  the  Temple  gate  had  been  pulled  down  with¬ 
out  their  approval.  Ant.  17,6:8;  16*11:5(416);  tfsr  5*4:4(181). 

The  feeling  of  the  people  was  usually  that  of  indignation  at 
the  Intrusions  of  a  profane  Hellenism  into  the  sacred  precincts  of 
their  holy  Temple,  War  2*9:3;  2*10: If*  Whatever  they  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  compensation,  they  could  not  rest  content  to  allow  their 
holy  place  to  be  desecrated  by  the  unclean  hands  of  the  uncircumcised 
Gentile*  They  continued  to  feel  dissatisfied*  Their  simple  Jewish 
piety  sensed  danger,  Ant*  15*8:3(281)*  All  it  required  was  the  torch 
of  a  reckless  Elorus  to  kindle  the  conflagration  of  Zeaietism. 

In  Josephus  it  is  held  that  God  sustains  a  unique  relation  to 

9 

the  Jews.  They  regarded  God  as  the  giver  of  their  saored  books, 

(22,  -  law,  prophets,  and  writings),  through  Moses  and  successive 
prophets,  who  were  divinely  inspired  for  the  task.  Ant.  18*8:2(266); 

Ap*  2.16(163);  1*7(37);  1.8*  That  <*od  was  the  author  of  the  Jewish 
laws,  and  not  of  the  Gentiles*  laws,  could  be  determined  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  them,  Ap.  2.16(163)*  God  wa3  also  the  head  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  government  among  the  Jews,  called  a  "Theocracy",  Ap.  2.16(165). 
Every  part  of  the  Jewish  life  related  to  their  God*  In  their  national 

8a.  "0/  KS  beginning  Ant.  17.6:4  has  the  "principal  men”  of  the  pre¬ 

ceding  paragraph  as  its  antecedent*  Margoliouth’s  rendering  "The  peo¬ 
ple",  is  incorrect,  and  Shiletto's  "Those  present",  too  indefinite 
for  "o'  H  % 

9*  Binleitung  in  das  Alt©  Testament:  G.H.  Cornill,  p.873j  "Piese  Bahl 
82  wird  dadurch  gewonnen,  dass  Ruth  mit  Judicum  und  Threnl  mit  Jeremia 
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history  He  proved  to  be  their  supporter,  general,  judge,  deliverer, 
and  arbitrator,  of,  tar  6.9:4(377,  380,  386,  390,  369,  400). 

But  He  is  also  the  God  of  all  men,  Ap.  2*23|192).  The  fact 
is  that  the  great  philosophers  among  the  Greeks  from  Pythagoras  to 
the  Stoics  agreed  with  the  Jews  upon  the  nature  of  God,  but  because 
of  the  polytheistic  superstition  of  the  masses,  they  dared  not  dis- 
0l036  their  views,  Ap. 2. 16(168).  Plato  also  dismissed  the  polythe¬ 
istic  fables  of  Homer  from  his  ideal  state,  and  in  many  other  things 
he  initiated  Moses,  Ap.  2.36.  Because  God  ie  the  God  of  all  men, 
Josephus  proposes  a  single  temple  as  the  one  central  place  of  worship 
for  all  mon,  Ap.  2.23(193}.  Hot  only  does  God  rule  over  the  lives 
of  the  Jews,  but  over  the  lives  of  all.  "He  is  the  Bather  and  lord 
of  all  things".  Ant.  Pref.  4(20). 

It  is  olear  that  Josephus  shared  the  current  view  among  the 
Jews  on  Providence.  The  direct  intervention  of  God  in  the  affairs 
of  men  is  everywhere  taught.  Several  synonymous  phrases  are  found; 

,  usually  translated  "Providence";  (numerous  passages): 

'7TpO\/0ia%  Ant.  10.10?5(  214) ;  bo/fM  tft*  v*  (<t  /9  Ant.  13,11:3(314); 

% o /mi  thj/0'*  Ant.  17.13:6(364).  All  live  in  God,  and  His  care  extends 
to  all.  Ant*  1 2.2:2(22).  He  is  the  inspector  of  men’s  lives,'  A.p*  2. 
16(160).  All  the  universe  is  the  subject. of  His  providence.  Ant.  1ft. 

2:2 ( 22). 

/ 

His  relation  to  His  creation  is  expressed  in  various  ways :  TFp  o  vdi & 
7T  o /  trlhbL%  in  many  passages;  Ap.  2.19(181) ;  rov  foer  WeTrur  t  rT 

zusammengenommen  und  nicht  besonders  gezahlt  werden.  Be  kann  nun 
aber  gar  kelnem  zv/eifel  unterliegen,  dass  dieee  Zahlungen  kunstlioh 
und  rein  willkurlioh  sind  and  lediglic'h  auf  eine  Splelerei  hinatis- 
laufen;  fur  die  Gesohiehto  des  Kanona  sind  die  2ahlen  22  und  27  vollig 
b edeu t unga los " * 

Hote:  The  number  with  the  22  of  Josephus,  and  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  quotation  is  the  27  mentioned  by  Hieronymus,  and  cited  by  Cor- 
nill. 
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St  X/rrt/x/  #  Ap.  2.41(8945 %t*1  yy  aTnura  rer+h  r* 

'1£9£xZ{22)i  /ri/jZip /a  r&m  ta  o-^^^^Ant.  10.11:7(278).  "God  sees 
all  things,  and  hence  He  bestows  a  happy  life  upon  those  that  follow 
Him,  but  plunges  such  as  do  not  walk  in  the  paths  of  fighteonsness 
intw  Inevitable  miseries’’ ,  Ant.  Pref,  4(20).  He  loves  mankind.  Ant. 
Pref.  4(24).  He  is  t  u,  m  J \f^o i/t,  War  3.8:7(387).  Even  the  sec¬ 

rets  of  men’s  hearts  God  knows,  Ap.  2.16(160). 

God  is  the  Judge  rewai'dor  of  men.  Josephus  calls  Him, 

Tu>  ^  ^ War  6*9:4(390);  to*  <T  ///*  ci>f>At/ov  & / ka  9-t/j  y  ,  War  1.32:3(630). 

All  men  are  rewarded  according  to  their  deeds.  The  disobedient  are 
punished  by  God,  Ant.  6.7jgf;  8.13:6  et  al.  Kc  sinner  escapes  Him, 

Ant.  4.8:389,  286);  6.1:26(109);  7,1:6(45).  Even  God’s  people  are 
punished  by  those  whom  God  chooses,  e.g.  the  Homans  during  the  war. 

Ant.  £0.8:5. 

The  Pharisees’  view  of  fate  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  sections 
dealing  with  the  sects.  "They  ascribe  all  to  fate,  and  yet  allow  that 
to  act  as  is  right,  or  the  contrary,  is  principally  in  the  power  of 
men,  although  fate  does  cooperate  in  every  action,  War  2.8:14(162-3). 
"When  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  they  do  not 
take  away  the  freedom  from  men  of  acting  as  they  think  fit;  since 
their  notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  that  events  should  be  de¬ 
cided  in  part  by  the  council  of  fate,  in  part  by  such  men  as  will 
accede  thereunto  acting  therein  virtuously  or  viciously.  Ant.  18.1:3(13), 

In  the  single  references,  where  there  is  no  conscious  purpose 
of  stating  a  doctrinal  belief,  we  discover  better  the  view  of  Judaism 
concerning  God’s  place  in  human  conduct.  Separated  from  these  refer¬ 
ences  the  "sects"  passages  become  obscure.  Eor  the  Jew  it  wns  only 
God  and  man.  *£? hqp  uAm  " ,  as  separate  from  God,  was  unknown  idea. 
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$hen  the  "sects  "passages  are  studied  In  the  light  of  tha  single  ref¬ 
erences  ,  we  conclude  that  what  Josephus  meant  I ***  the 
orderly  and  guiding  activity  of  Sod  in  tha  world,  Ant*  17*1S$:5( 364) j 
80#8iB{166)|  War  5.$5l(S66)$  £.8s8(346).  Judaism  assented  to  this. 


Yet  Me  Hellenistic  tendencies  often  led  him  not  only  to  in-* 
consistency  of  speech*  but  also  to  confusion  of  thought*  He  attempted 
to  blend  the  Jewish  view  of  Cod’s  providence  based  upon  ethical  mcrso- 
theism  with  the  Cent  lie  view  of  fete  based  upon  polytheism.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  contradiction.  He  used  terminology  which  would  appeal  to 
hie  Gentile  readers.  But  views  almost  diametrically  opposed  cannot 
be  synthesised  by  a  sympathetic  and  careful  use  of  words#  The  re- 
suit  i»#  it  is  neither  theology  nor  philosophy*  and  If  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  from  their  respective  viewpoints,  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  could 
appreciate  or  accept  it. 

God's  activity  among  men  is  displayed  in  various  ways.  Through 
Moses,  God  gave  the  Jews  a  revelation  of  Elms  elf  f  and  provided  a  de¬ 
tailed  code  of  laws,  Ap.  8.16.  Besides*  Just  ao  God  is  everywhere  in 
the  world,  so  Hie  revealed  law  has  penetrated  all  lands,  Ap,  8, 59(834}# 
By  a  knowledge  of  Hie  character  through  His  works  and  blessing®,  and 
by  the  study  and  practice  of  His  revealed  laws,  men  learn  the  way© 
of  virtue  and  its  reward,  as  also  the  penalty  of  sin,  both  present 
and  future* 

Then,  too,  God  epeake  directly  to  the  Individual,  and  gives 
him  a  sense  of  security  when  he  Is  living  virtuouely,  Ap*  8.30(818)* 
Moser  believed  that  "he  had  God  for  his  guide  and  counsellor”,  Ap* 
8*16(160)*  A  consciousness  that  God  esse,  is  a  restraint  from  sin, 

Ap*  8*16(160)* 

The  history  of  the  Jews  shows  God'e  providence,  /hen  Israel 
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committed  herself  to  God,  and  trusted  solely  in  Him  in  her  crises, 
she  was  delivered*  The  weapons  of  war  have  never  been  Israel’s 
help  and  security.  Meddling  with  them  was  always  disastrous  for 
Israel,  War  6,9:4* 

Prayer  causes  God  to  intervene  in  men’s  behalf*  Onias,  a 
righteous  man,  prayed  for  rain  in  a  draught,  and  God  sent  rain.  Ant# 
14.2:1(22),  Sometimes  God  gave  signs  to  men  showing  His  approval 
or  disapproval.  God  approved  the  people’s  steadfast  refuaal  to  toler¬ 
ate  Caius’  statue  by  sending  great  showers  of  rain,  and  as  It  were 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  insomuch  that  Petronius,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  was  convinced  that  God  took  care  of  His  people,  Ant.  18# 8? 6 
(296);  of.  19.8;2.  Because  of  his  regard  for  Jewish  customs  and  wor¬ 
ship  Petronius  was  at  once  rewarded  by  the  providential  death  of 
Cains,  whereby  the  life  of  Petronius  was  spared.  Ant,  18.8j9*  The 
Jews  in  general  shared  the  belief  of  their  day  in  omens# 

Angels  also  are  messengers  of  God  to  perform  His  will  among 
men.  War  6.9:4(388);  of.  Ant#  10.1:6(21);  5. 8*3(284);  7*13:3(327); 
7.13:4(329).  In  these  citations  the  angel  and  the  pestilence  are 
hardly  synonymous.  The  angel  is  rather  the  agent  bringing  the  pes¬ 
tilence  from  God*  There  are  other  passages  referring  to  angels*  The 
angels  upon  Jacob’s  ladder,  Gen*  28;  12,  ’’seemed  more  excellent  than 
human”.  Ant.  1*19:1(279).  Jacob’s  wrestler,  (Gen.  32?24,  a  man),  is 
a”phantomw  who  turns  out  to  be  a  divine  angel.  Ant.  1*20:8(331-2). 
Gideon’s  angel,  Jud*  6: Ilf,  is  an  apparitioniin  the  shape  of  a  young 

man.  Ant.  6*6:2(213);  6.8:1(277).  The  angels  sent  to  Sodom,  Gen.  19, 
are  ’’beautiful  boys  whom  the  Sodomites  resolved  to  enjoy  by  force  and 
violence;  we  notioe  here  the  Hellenissing  touch  of  the  author.  Ant.  1. 
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Agrlppa  calls  "the  holy  angels  of  God"  to  witness,  War  2*16:4(401) • 

The  most  "holy  part  of  our  law"  was  given  "hy  angels,  or  ambassadors". 
Ant*  16.5:3(136)* 

The  idea  of  divine  agency  as  the  function  of  angels  runs  through 
all  there  passages  except  the  last,  Josephus  evidently  accepted  the 
angelology  of  the  Old  Testament;  hut  he  considerably  Hellenizes  the 
accounts,  e.g#  Ant.  1.11s 3(200)# 

Then  too,  through  predictive  prophecy  God  also  foretold  His 
will  to  men.  Isaiah  foretold  the  Building  of  the  Temple  at  leontopo- 
lis  in  Egypt,  Ant.  13.3sl;  War  4,6.  Hod  revealed  the  career  of  Herod 
I  to  an  Essene,  Menahem,  Ant.  15.10?5*  The  gift  of  divination  was 
regarded  as  an  endowment  of  peculiar  wisdom,  and  was  a  common  method 
of  learning  God1  a  will  in  crises.  Yet  divination  was  not  regarded 
as  similar  to  the  groat  work  of  the  literary  prophets,  in  that  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  formed  part  of  the  prophets*  revelations, 

Ap.  1.6(41).  The  element  of  ecstasy  was  common  to  first  century  A.  D. 
divination,  and  the  earliest  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  Jos* 
ephujs*  own  experience,  as  he  tells  it,  his  capture  by  Vespasian  was 
preceded  hy  a  combination  of  a  dream  from  God,  and  answer  to  prayer, 
knowledge  of  the  "prophecies  in  the  saored  books",  ecstasy,  and  his 
own  native  shrewdness.  War  3.8:3. 

The  dream  was  evidently  a  vehiole  of  divine  revelation.  Ar- 
chelaus*  government  was  to  cease.  Ant.  17,13:3.  Glaphyra  likewise 
heard  her  former  husband  Alexander  in  a  dream  predict  her  speedy 
death,  which  death  occurred  a  few  days  after  the  dream.  Ant.  17.13j 
4.  The  Jews  regarded  dreams  as  iivine,  since  they  were  an  Incentive 
to  virtue,  Ant*  17,13i6(364). 
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Man 

In  all  creation  man  la  preeminent.  Man’s  soul  Is  a  "loan" 
from  ®od,  "a  part ion"  of  the  Divinity  that  Inhabits  our  bodies.  War 
55.8*5(378) .  This  loan  is  to  be  repaid  to  God  only  when  He  requires 
It.  Consequently  suicide  is  sternly  forbidden.*  Suicides  are  placed 
in  the  darkest  plaoe  in  Hades,  and  even  their  posterity  are  punished. 
It  is  a  orlme  unknown  to  animals,  and  a  sin  against  the  Creator.  The 
law  of  self-preservation  is  the  law  of  all  life.  Suioidea  are  enemies 
to  themselves,  and  guilty  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  Cod.  It  is 
as  though  one  we^e  endeavoring  to  run  away  from  Cod,  "the  best  of  all 
masters".  The  crime  was  punished  by  exposing  the  bodies  of  suicides 
unburled  until  sunset.  Thus  reasons  Josephus  besieged  in  the  cave 
at  Jotapata,  War  3.8:5.  Elsewhere  he  says  it  is  lawful  and  also 
nohle  for  Jews  to  be  slain  in  a  defense  of  their  customs  and  laws, 

Ap.  2.30(218);  32(232);  War  1,33*2(650). 

Man  Is  of  dual  feature,  composed  of  body  and  soul.  The  body 
of  man  is  corruptible  and  perishes.  It  is  alien  to  the  soul*  The 
soul  is  the  seat  of  feeling  and  emotion,  but  its  sensibility  may 
be  dulled,  so  that  it  cannot  respond  to  the  approaches  of  gentleness. 
War  5,12:4(526).  The  body  is  the  prison-house  of  the  soul.  When 
not  distreaeted  by  the  body,  the  soul  haws  s?;eet  rest  in  union  with 
Cod  because  of  its  likeness  to  Him*  Death  is  common  to  all  men, 
and  brings  liberty  to  souls  by  sending  them  into  their  own  place  of 
purity,  where  they  are  to  be  insensible  to  all  sorts  of  misery,  Souls 
tied  to  mortal  bodies  are  partakers  of  their  miseries,  and  are  really 
dead.  The  union  of  divine  and  mortal  is  disagreeable.  But  the  soul, 
invisible  as  God  Himself,  i3  the  governor  of  the  body.  The  incor¬ 
ruptible  soul  causes  everything  it  touches  to  live  and  flourish,  and 
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upon  its  departure  the  body  withers  and  dies,  War  7*8*7(548). 

The  longer  passages,  War  3.8:7  sq.*  7.8:7  sq* ,  are  too  spec¬ 
ulative  and  Hellenized  to  pdve  us  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  larger 
majority  of  Jews  thought  about  the  soul*  We  probably  approximate 
their  view  in  such  passages  as  War  1*55* 2(650);  Ant*  18*1;£>(14);  and 
Ap.  2.30(218)'*  It  is  $ imply  this:  souls  are  immortal,  and  at  death, 
to  to  an  intermediate  state,  but  at  some  time  in  the  future  the  vir¬ 
tuous  souls  will  occupy  other  bodies*  About  the  body  there  is  a  con** 
etant  reiteration  of  statement  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  soul, 
ie  corruptible,  and  generally  a  hindrance  to  the  free  movements  of 
the  soul,  Ap*  2*24$ ( 203) ;  War  7*8:7(346)* 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  there  is  no  dear  inference 
of  the  soul's  preexietence*  They  teach  its  immortality,  but  that 
docks  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past*  Whether  the  Pharisees 
taught  transmigration  of  souls  in  some  form  is  a  question.  That 
the  language  of  Josephus  may  infer  it,  is  evident*  He  avoids  a  clear 

statement  on  a  Jewish  future  resurrection*  Prideaux  holds  that  the 

10 

doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  was  taught  among  the  Jews*  He 
oites  Mt.  16:13-14*  (of.  17jl-8;  27t52-53;  Ik*  9:7-9;  9;19)*  But 
these  were  resurrections  and  appearances  due  largely  to  the  entense 
apocalyptic  expectation  of  the  people*  There  is  little,  if  anything, 
in  the  passages  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  transmigration;  as  such* 
We  oonolude  that  Josephus  attempts  a  synthesis  of  the  Greek  idea  of 
soul  continuation  and  the  Jewish  resurrection  doctrine,  and  in  doing 
so,  he  employs  language  which  suggests  the  doctrine  of  transmigration* 

10.  H*  Prideaux,  The  Historical  Connection  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Tes¬ 
taments,  Vol*  2,  p*289 ;  cf.  J.  J*  I.  Bollinger,  The  Gentile  and  the 
Jew,  Vol*  2,  p.310. 
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Sin 

A  discussion  of  ethics  divide*  itself  into  two  parts,  virtue 
and  sin#  Va  do  not  find  this  division  in  Apion,  but  for  convenience 
we  may  adopt  it  in  dealing  with  Josephus*  references  to  the  ethics 
of  first  century  Judaism* 

Israel**  ideal  ethical  state  is  a  theocracy,  a  state  in  which 
God  is  sovereign  and  the  people  are  Hie  subjects*  It  is  an  ideal 
stats*  law  expressing  the  will  of  God  is  supreme,  Ap*  2*21(184)*  Hen 
valued  it  more  than  their  own  lives,  and  very  few  ever  transgressed 
It,  Ap,  2.18(178)1  1*8(42),  einee  all  knew  it  to  its  smallest  detail, 
and  its  transgression  was  punished  mors  severely  than  punishment  a* 
mong  other  peoples  for  transgression  of  their  laws,  Ap*  2*88(276f)* 
For  the  Jews  virtue,  piety,  consisted  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  their 
laws*  Their  worship  of  God,  therefore,  was  through  knowledge  and 
observance  of  their  laws* 

This  ideal  state  was  not  dependent  upon  any  political  form  of 
government*  It  could  be  realised  under  different  forms*  And  thus 
submission  to  civil  rulers  and  laws,  provided  they  did  not  contravene 
the  Jewish  customs  and  worship,  was  possible  and  in  fact  enjoined,  Ap* 
2*6(76)*  The  Jews  could  be  loyal  or  at  least  submissive  to  rulers 
who  did  not  meddle  with  their  religious  customs  and  worship* 

Among  the  Jsw»  ths  "fear  of  God",i/u  njH/*  »  was  the  chief 
virtue*  It  and  Justice  toward  men  were  the  sum  of  all  virtues.  Ant* 
9.11*2(236),  Beligion »  »*•  not  a  part  of  virtue,  but  all 
virtues  were  a  part  of  religion*  Man’s  first  duty  was  to  God,  and 
for  Josephus  was  true  piety,  Ap*  2*16(171)*  Jewish  piety  is  displayed 
in  ths  exercise  of  f(  tc« c  o  o-'v  vn  y  /oT%/v/ o-  usfi p  o  o- u  i/ y 

fuL;fwt//a,  ,  Harmohy  and  concord substituted  for^w*^  $s 
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Jewish,  but  we  trace  its  emphasis  to  Josephus*  apologetic  attitude; 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  Jews  was  not  the  intellectualism  of  the  Greeks 
as  implied  in  wisdom ,  (fpo  vn r/$*  She  above  may  then  be  regarded  es 

the  four  cardinal  virtues  among  the  Jews  according  to  Josephus,  and 

■>  ( 

W  as  Including  all  with  the  additional  element  in  it  of  wor¬ 

ship  of  God,  for  the  statement  in  Apion  is  clearly  a  summary,  Ap.  2* 
14(160)}  2.16(171), 

The  Jews*  understanding  of  their  duty  to  others  is  summed  up 
in  the  words;  "and  for  our  duty  at  the  sacrifices  themselves,  we 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  tc  pray  for  the  common  welfare  of  them,- 
all  men,7  and  after  that,  out  own;  for  wo  are  made  for  fellowship 
one  with  another,  and  he  who  prefers  the  common  good  before  what  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  is  above  all  acceptable  to  God,  Ap.  2.23*196). 

For  the  Jews  true  friendship  consisted  in  mutual  trust,  Ap.  2,27(207), 
Their  law  of  conduct  toward  Gentiles  was  to  admit  those  who  desired 


to  observe  the  Jewish  law,  since,  after  all  true  union  is  not  only 
in  "identity  of  race",  but  in  "similarity  of  conduct",  Ap,  2.28(110). 


Hospitality  toward  strangers,  and  mercy  upon  enemies  were  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised;  even  gentleness  arid  humaneness  toward  animals,  Ap,  2.29(213) 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  heart 

oa*}  in  Josephus,  Evil  motives,  and  inner  evil  cen¬ 


to  sin,  $.■ 

ditions  are  mentioned}  but  not  the  doctrine  of  the  "evil  heart"  as 


such.  Sin  for  Josephus  is  largely  the  habitual  and  overt  act,  Sin 
is  transgression,  wilfull  and  due  to  ignc ranee,  of  moral  and  coremo- 


11*  Muller  p.300,  oites  other  references  to  harmony  or  concord. 

They  are;  Ap.  1.5;  1.7;  1.33;  2.16;  2.19;  2.20;  2.38;  2,41;  them  too 
the  references  to  lack  of  harmony  among  the  Greeks,  which  are;  Ap. 
1.3;1.4;  1.6;  2.16;  2.18;  2.19;  2.36. 
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nlal  laws,  Ap.  2.17(174$.  Injustice  was  a  term  that  might,  include 
a  number  of  sine,  Ap.  2,5(67).  Idolatry  waa  the  great  sin  against 
the  "being  of  Sod,  Ap,  2.6(75).  Calumny  Is  a  «in  worse  than  sacri¬ 
lege,  Ap.  2,8(89).  It  is  full  of  "nothing  but  cruelty  and  impudence, w 
Ap.  2.8(97).  For  their  calumnies  of  Josephus,  Catullus  and  Apion  were 
punished  by  dreadful  diseases  and  died.  War  7.11:4(453);  Ap.  2.13(143). 
And  adultery  with  kindred  vices  were  regarded  as  major  sine.  Failure 
to  submit  to  the  priest  was  regarded  as  "impiety  toward  Cod",  Ap.  8. 
23(194).  Drunkenness  was  sin,  and  priests  did  not  drink  wine  wren 
engaged  in  saor if icing,  War  6.5; 7(229). 

A  Judge  who  accepted  bribes  was  punished  by  &eathf  Ap.  8.2? 

12 

(207).  The  refusal  to  extend  help  and  mercy  to  the  needy  incurred 
guilt,  Ap.  2.27(207).  Claiming  anything  found,  as  one’s  own  was  sin, 
as  well  as  theft.  Usury  was  against  the  law,  Ap.  2.27(208)#  In 
business  short  measures  or  short  weights,  and  driving  a  sharp  bar¬ 
gain  were  illegal,  Ap,  2,27(208).  Rapine  and  defrauding  one’s  own 
countrymen  were  crimes,  //ar  2. 20a 7 (581).  Sedition  and  revolt  from 
divinely  appointed  civil  authority  were  violations  of  God’s  law,  to 
which  numerous  passages  testify. 

Possibles  violations  against  ceremonial  laws  are  too  many  to 
be  discussed  in  detail,  They  are  as  numerous  as  the  laws  and  customs 
themselves.  Punishment  upon  Gentiles  for  their  transgression  was 
sometimes  very  severe.  Ant.  15,11:5(417);  of.  12.3j4.  Violations  of 
customs  by  Jews  led  to  punishment  '0y  Ood  as  well  as  violations  of  the 
moral  law. 

12,  Muller  comments  that  this  law  is  found  neither  in  the  Pentateuch 
nor  in  the  Talmud. 
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Since  Aplon  is  an  apSlogy,  it  presents  the  ethics  of  Judaism 

ideally*  The  has  is  of  the  presentation  is  the  Pentateuch  and  the 

oral  tradition*  3ut  the  ourzralatlvs  evidence  of  Josephus’  other  works 

with  that  of  first-century  literature  hath  Jewish  and  Greoo-Hom&n 

writings *  especially  against  the  Jews,  indicate  that  because  of  the 

stress  of  events,  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  3od  there 

\mo  frequent  deviation  fro®  the  path  of  piatyi  and  in  their  relation 

tt©  strangers  and  eiioui.es,  the  charges  of  exolueivlom  and  even  cruelty 

IS 

hy  their  opponents  were  not  altogether  unfounded#  !*?heir  ideal  ie 
well  expressed  in  the  words  in  praise  of  the  Jewish  laws  "For  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  will  thence  become  evident,  that  the  laws  we  have  given  us 
are  disposed  after  the  beet  manner  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  for 
mutual  communion  with  one  another,  for  a  general  love  of  mankind,  as 
also  for  justice,  and  for  sustaining  labors  with  fortitude  and  for 
a  contempt  of  death";  but  the  Greoo-Eoman  world  of  the  first  century 
as  portrayed  by  Josephus  and  others  was  in  general  effeminate  yet 
cruel,  and  it  ie  historically  probable  that  the  Jewish  nation  remain¬ 
ed  unaffected  by  Oreefc  influence,  of#  Ant*  16.6|8. 

Salvation  (Including  MessSanism)* 
fhe  doctrine  of  punishment  ie  the  counterpart  of  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  in  its  narrower  sense,  that  of  rewards*  fhe  entire  idea 
of  salvation  in  Josephus  is  colored  by  legalism*  Since  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  every  part  of  life.  It  follows  that  whatever  is  allotted 
to  men  of  reward  or  punishment  is  due  to  their  observance  or  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  law.  We  are  told  that  all  things  ought  to  have  piety 

IS.  Bouseet ,  Die  hellgion  des  Judentums  157-8  says:  “Bel  dem  3uroh- 
schnitt  und  der  Masse  dieses  Judentums  1st  eloher  der  inhumane  Cha¬ 
racter  der  Judieohen  I^oral  der  rorherrsohende  geblieben  und  dieee 

exklusiritat  hat  sioh  seit  dera  augueteisohen  Seitalter  nur  mehr  und 
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for  their  end,  this  piety  aoo ceding  to  Joeephus  Is  sorwtMng  unique 
with  the  Jew,  and  only  a  result  of  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
Torah,  or  law,  Ap.  2.16(171),  Then  too,  virtue  is  not  only  a  result 
of  obedience,  tut  in  itself  it  has  its  own  reward,  that  is,  a  good 
eoneclenoet  Ant.  4.8s 2(182),  But  with  virtue  come  other  blessings* 
Individual  and  national  prosperity  are  assured  to  the  Jews,  if  they 
obey  $od#a  will,  and  the  divinely  appointed  rulers  of  the  nation.  Tar 
4* 8t 8(187).  Israel  will  then  he  able  to  resist  opposing  nations, 
and  in  her  posterity  will  enjoy  immortal  fame,  Tar  4*8 * 2(133)*  In 
her  pursuit  of  virtue,  she  will  enjoy  the  ear©  of  Sod,  who  is  her 
Protestor.  But  by  holding  virtue  in  contempt  through  self-will,  the 
favor  of  &©&  is  forfeited.  War  4.3$  2(180).  He  who  submits  to  Ood 
and  constituted  huiaan  authority  has  his  own  oonsolenoe  to  witness 
to  his  piety,  Ap.  2*30(2X8)* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enallest  transgression  of  the  law  is 
punished  without  mercy*  And  although  only  a  few  ever  transgress 
the  law,  those  few  are  the  very  ones  that  oarmot  escape  the  punishment 
©f  the  law,  Ap,  2.29(214)/  41(291)$  18(176),  The  Jewish  laws  prove 
their  superiority  by  their  severity,  Ap,  2,20i38.  Jews  are  ooneeqfuent- 
ly  more  afraid  of  transgressing  their  laws  than  they  are  of  death,  Ap* 
2*38(3 77).  Death  Is  the  punishment  for  many  sins,  e*g*  adultery,  Ap* 
2.24(201);  rape,  Ap*  8*30(216)$  eoeoay,  Ap.  2.24(199)$  accepting  bribe, 
Ap.  2.27(207)*  disobedience  to  parents,  Ap*  2.27(206)$  and  impiety 
toward  Ood,  Ap,  2.30(217)*  These  punishments  are  not  such  as  are 
found  among  other  nations,  but  are  mors  severe,  Ap*  2*30(216)* 

In  dealing  with  future  rewards  and  punishments  Josephus  is 
obscure.  He  ie  consistent  throughout  in  stating  the  view  of  a  resur- 
root ion  for  the  righteous  only*  The  Pharisees  held  that  virtuous 
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souls  "shall  have  power  to  revive  ana  live  again",  but  the  wio3ce&  a 
are  doomed  to  etsmal  punishment ,  War  3.8:14(163}$  Ant.  18*1?3*  Bis 
pious  or  righteous  la  this  life  look  for  a  time  after  death  when  their 
uoule  shall  rehabilitate  bodies,  Ap#  2. 33< 218 } • 

There  is  no  great  final  assies  in  Josephus*  Punishments  and 
rewards  are  pronounced  in  Hades,  "under  the  earth, "  »ar  3*8;  14(166}* 
Josephus  is  utterly  silent  on  the  catastrophic  appearances  at  the 
coming  of  the  great  judge  to  set  up  Hie  throne  of  judgment,  as  in 
some  apocalyptic  writers*  But  Hades  has  taken  on  moral  aspects  in 
his  writings*  In  one  passage  heaven  is  the  intermediate  state  for 
the  righteous,  far  3*8*6(374)*  Since  Josephus  presents  Vespasian  as 
the  fulfiller  of  Messianic  prophecy,  he  does  not  apeak  of  aocoaing 
Messiah  as  the  final  judge  of  men* 

The  resurrection  life  was  promised  by  the  prophet  Moses,  and 
God  Himself  gave  the  righteous  Jews  who"lived  exactly  according  to 
the  laws,  a  firm  conviotlon  that  even  though  on  earth  they  had  to 
die  for  the  laws,  at  a  certain  revolution  ef  things  shall  receive 
a  better  life  than  they  had  enjoyed  before,  Ap.  3*30(218}*  the  thought 
of  rest  from  and  compensation  of  suffering  for  righteousness  *  sake 
eeers  to  be  implied*  Thie  thought  is  supported  by  the  statement  that 
it  was  a  glorious  thing  to  die  for  the  laws  of  their  country,  far  1* 
33:2(660);  because  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  and  that  an  eternal 
enjoyment  of  happiness  did  await  such  as  died  on  that  aoeount*  The 
souls  of  the  righteous  being  pore,  in  the  "revolution  of  the  ages, 
are  again  sent  into  pure  bodies",  far  3*8:6(374)* 

The  phrases  "revolution  of  the  ages"  and  revolution  of  things" 
with  the  words,  "Jfor  would  I  venture  to  write  thus  at  this  time",  eto* 
are  perhaps  covert  allusions  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  hope  generally 
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unacceptable  to  hie  patron  ana  reader®,  especially  the  Messianic 
phase®  of  it*  Far®  attain  ha  touch®*  upon  aspects  of  first  century 
Judaism  which  were  not  tinder  stood*  or  if  understood,  little  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Greeo-Poman  world*  Many  viewed  the  rolAen  period  of  the 
early  Snpire  or?  the  supreme  era  of  universal  peace  and  prosperity* 
loo  the  Her/  featamr*r»t  reflects  the  difficulty  which  Gentile  convert® 
had  in  adjust  ins  themselves  to  the  exchat o logy  of  the  early  Christian 
oieelonarioc  ,  who  had.  their  eschatology  from  Judaism.  By  a  deft  turn 
of  phrases  Josephus  neutralises  the  doctrines  he  seeks  to  discuss* 
i:or  was  his  apologetics  concerned  with  the  idealistic  future  of  his 
people*  He  sought  to  stake  the  nation’s  position  secure  under  the 
imperial  government  whose  genius  m®  order  and  organisation*  fhe 
Jewish  law,  therefore*  with  its  strong  emphasis  upon  harmonious  lie- 
ing  wa3  an  effective  weapon  of  defense* 

Josephus*  view  of  Meesi&niem  may  he  briefly  stated*  fhe  pass¬ 
ages  are  well  known.  Upon  his  capture  in  Galileo  in  the  summer  of 
$%  A*  B*,  he  comes  a«  a  messenger  of  great  tidings  from  God  to  Ves¬ 
pasian  and  predicts:  *3Jhou,  0  Veepaai an*  art  Caesar,  and  not  only  1 
lord  over  me*  hut  over  the  land  and  the  sea,  and  all  mankind”*  War  3* 
tft 9(401)*  He  says  certain  Jews  undertook  the  war  because  of  an  "am¬ 
biguous  oracle  in  their  sacred  writings,  hew  about  that  time,  one  from 
their  country  should  become  governor  of  the  habitable  earth"*  fhie 
oracle*  he  says,  "certainly  denoted  the  government  of  Vespasian,  who 
was  appointed  emperor  in  Judea,  Var  6*5*4(318)*  Hie  extrema  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Zealot  Asm,  and  his  disapproval  of  the  apocalyptic  manifesta¬ 
tion*  during  the  first  century  are  indications  that  he  shared  neither 

14 

th»  oavldia.  nor  tha  apocalyptic  Eenalanlo  hope. _ 

14*  A*  PoenansJcl ,  Ueber  die  religions  philosophiechen  Ansohauungon, 
u.e*w*  p* 31,  regards  the  words  of  Josephus  as  merely  referring  to 
Veopaaian’e  eminent  #ualifi oat ions  to  rule* 
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To  this  must  b e  added  what,  he  says  about  an  "Aristocracy", 

*  In  Ant#  4*8*17(223)  Josephus  reports  Moses  as  saying  that , 
‘Aristocracy,  and  the  way  of  living  under  it,  ie  the  best  oouetitutionf# 
Samuel  was  troubled  because  the  people  desired  a  fcing,  and  because 
"he  was  very  fond  of  an  aristocracy,  himself".  Ant#  6.5*3(36)#  "The 
people  were  glad  to  be  freed  from  monarchical  government,  and  were 
governed  for  the  future  by  an  aristocracy” ,  War  1*8*6{1?0).  If  we 
compare  those  passages,  especially  Ant*  4# 8* 17 (223),  with  Josephus9 
definition  of  a  theocracy  in  Apion  2*16(166),  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
hie  highest  ambition  ofe  his  people  was  a  social  order  to  be  ruled  by 
a  council  of  their  ohief  men  -  Sanhedrin  -  under  the  law,  with  God 
as  their  only  sovereign*  Hie  lamentation  over  Jerusalems  "Yet  mayst 
thou  again  grow  better,  if  perchance  thou  wilt  hereafter  appeaee  the 
anger  of  that  God  who  ie  the  author  of  thy  destruction",  War  6 #1:3(19), 
has  little,  if  any,  of  the  glorious  hope  the  Jewish  people  inherited 
and  proclaimed  for  their  beloved  Sion# 

Josephus9  account  of  the  Sa&ducees  In  War  8.8*14  and  Ant#  18# 

1*4  shows  that  theydidid  not  hold  the  more  definite  and  more  elaborate 
eschatological  doctrines  of  Judaism  which  included  Messianiem#  Just 
before  the  final  downfall  of  the  city  Josephus  reports*  "men  of  learn¬ 
ing  discouraged  the  hopes?  of  the  people  for  miraculous  deliverance*# 

The  prophet  Jesus,  son  of  An  an  us,  a  plebeian,  was  eeised  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  people  and  scourged*  Thereupon  the  rulers 
brought  him  to  the  Homan  procurator.  Yet  some  of  the  wise  men  were 
deceived  by  the  prophecy  that  Josephus  interpreted  m  denoting  Ves- 
pasian,e  rule,  War  6.6*4(313)#  The  BadAuoe ea  retained  the  national 
blessedness  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  they  disregarded  the  apooalyp- 
tloe  taking  its  riae  in  Saakiel  ana  developed  in  later  Jewish  liter- 
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at ore,  and  that  waa  prevalent  In  the  first  century  A*  D* 

He  does  mention  the  militant  Meesianlc  stirrings  of  the  Zeal¬ 
ot  type  In  hie  time,  hut  unsympathetically*  "Impostors ",  "sioaril"  , 
"robbers " ,  "false  prophets" #  "sealots"  for  Josephus  ere  all  In  one 
Claes,  th**.t  is,  seditious  revolters.  The  above  passage,  War*  6*6  *4(313) 
shows  that  he  is  aware  of  their  reason  for  seditious  revolt,  Zealot* 
Ism  was  the  attempt  to  restore  and  maintain  Israel *«  Independence, 
religfo rm  and  political,  apart  from  other  surrounding  nations,  and 
to  realise  what  to  them  wns  God*©  purposed  kingdom  for  Israel  upon 
earth  over  which  God  should  rule,  This  kingdom  for  then  was  promised 
In  the  predict  lone  of  Old  Testament  prophets.  For  their  attempt  to 
establish  It,  they  had  historical  precedent  in  the  Ilaoeabean  revolt* 
From  that  itas  until  70  A.  P*  the  aealot  spirit  had  increased,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  steady  advance  of  Homan  rule*  It  not  entirely 
quenched  by  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  War  7,8f*  The  platform  of 
nmlotiia  was*  "Ood  io  our  oily  Euler  and  lord".  The  realisation  of 
this  platform  was  lte  objective*  We  trace  its  beginnings  to  the  time 
of  Antipater,  Ant.  14*9*3,4*  There  was  an  outburst  of  it  in  Herod*s 
palace,  if  we  may  trust  the  context.  Ant*  17#S*4*  Zealotism  began 
definitely  about  6  A*  £>*  due  to  the  homan  census-taking  and  taxation 
at  the  time  when  the  Herodian  ruler®  were  replaced  by  imperial  proc¬ 
urators,  Ant*  18*1*1*  i'roai  that  time  it  developed  rapidly  for  sixty 
years  until  under  floras  in  the  year  66  A*  D*  when  it  burst  forth  in 
fury* 

Jewish  ideas  of  how  God  would  bring  deliverance  to  His  people 
were  not  uniform,  or  always  definite*  The  Zealot  a  thought  It  obliga¬ 
tory  upon  them  to  do  their  part  by  national  revolt,  and  that  working 


with  Him  they  would  gain  their  desired  liberty#  Others,  but  included 

by  Joeepiras  among  the  '’innovators ",  assumed  a  more  paaeiv©  attitude# 
'fhere  were  those  who  persuaded  the  people  to  follow  then  into  tho  wil- 
derr.ees9  laying  that  "there  God  would  show  them  the  signals  of  liberty, 
-hr  V«U«X(4M)9  Ant#20.5|l#  E©  violence 

woe  employed  against  the  Romans,  but  apparitions  were  promised  to 
thoeo  ©ho  would  follow#  In  the  ’’eigne1*  mentioned  we  are  evidently 
on  Moseionio  ground,  war  6#5:3(8&8f)#  In  the  days  of  famine  and  die** 
trees,  the  people  under  the  guidance  of  false  prfphete  still  expeoted 
miraculous  deliverance#  Josephus  records  a  Hat  of  signs  which  the 
people  misinterpreted  as  foreboding  deliverance.  2?he  eastern  gate 
of  the  inner  court  of  the  Sample  opened  "of  its  own  aoeord",  and  to 
the  unlearned,  says  he,  "it  seemed  as  if  0©d  did  thereby  open  them 
the  '•'ate  of  happiness,"  of  8ech.  0:9;  Sea.  68*11;  HI.  81*1*11;  11*  1-11. 

Josephus  throws  light  upon  the  eschatology  of  the  lew  *Pee ta¬ 
mest,  especially  of  the  Gospels.  In  reading  one  is  reminded  of  the 
eschatological  discourse  of  Jesus,  War  6.5 t2;  of.  10c,  18$  Ml*  24. 
fhe  fragment  use  of  the  terms  "robbers"  and  "thieves"  may  be  ensnared 
with  Jn.  10:1,8  dad  Ik.  83539*45,  especially  v^ree  40.  i’he  two  thieves 
with  Jeerns  were  probuhly  insurrectionists,  for  they  are  "in  the  sane 
condemnation",  $fcs  wilderness  is  also  a  prominent  feature  in  both 
Josephus  and  the  Goepeie  in  oonneotlon  with  HessSanie  expectation# 

Again  crucifixion  was  a  common  punishment  for  "robbers"  and  "impost* 
ore".  Ant.  20,6:2(1895;  20,5:2(1025?  17.10. 
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V*  Other  fypes  of  Jewish  Faith, 

Sadduceeiem  and  Eosenlem  do  not  represent  the  religious  belief 
and  practice  of  any  large  part  of  Judaism,  However ,  they  represent 
tendencies  or  interests f  which,  if  never  prominent,  were  at  least 
persistent  in  Judaism  since  the  time  of  Hyroanus  I,  acoordlng  to 
Josephus,  Cur  author  does  not  regard  either  as  a  heretical  sect 
tact  out  from  orthodox  Judaism,  I'hoy  were  types  of  Jewish  faith 
sharing  much  with  Pharisaism,  yet  distinct  from  it.  Because  of  this 
they  may  be  mentioned  as  types  of  Judaism’s  faith,  although  they 
were  never  dominant, 

1,  Sadduoeest-  Ihe  Sodduceec  in  Josephus1  works,  when  refer¬ 
ence  is  ntsd©  to  their  distinctive  beliefs,  are  contrasted  with  the 
Pharisees*  As  a  class  they  did  not  have  the  sympathy  support  o 

isi 

tl  ths  people*  levertfceleoe ,  they  were  a  seet,  a  ^vr/s,  peculiar 
to  the  Jews,  They  were  more  a  smaller  class  than  the  fharisees, 
since  they  were  mainly  of  priestly  lineage  and  of  the  political  and 
social  aristocracy,  Ant*  18*1*3(4} $  13*10*8;  War  2.8s 14, 

In  their  attitude  toward  oral  tradition  they  were  conservative 
accepting  only  the  written  word  as  over  against  the  Pharisees,  who 
already  in  the  time  of  Hyroanue  I  had  special  interpretation  of  the 
law.  Ant*  13*10|6( 297f  )•  It  was  because  the  Badduoees  rejected  the 
halaoha  and  haggada  that  the  people  were  not  obedient  to  them.  But 
this  reason  given  by  Josephus  is  only  incidental,  fhe  people  follow¬ 
ed  the  iharlsees  because  the  Pharisees  represented  standard  Judaism 
In  faith,  worship,  teaching,  and  ideal*  They  made  Judaism  as  a  re¬ 
ligion  and  ethics  by  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  mainly  through 
the  synagogue,  They  (fcadducees)  prised  most  highly  the  Pentateuch, 
and  it  was  because  the  oral  tradition  was  not  a  part  of  it  that  they 
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regarded  It  as  not  obligatory*  Ant#  13.10:6(297).  Because  of  their 
refusal  to  accept  the  oral  tradition  the  Pharisees  disputed  with  than* 
The  Sad&ueeee  regarded  it  an  act  of  piety  to  contend  for  the  s uffl- 
decoy  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  obligatory*  Ant*  18*1:4(16)*  But  when 
the  Sadduoees  assumed  public  of  flee*  they  unwillingly  but  pef  force 
subscribed  to  the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees*  In  order  to  got  along 
with  the  people*  Ant*  13*10*6(298)5  20.9:1(199).  As  officers  they 
were  severe  toward  offenders*  whereas  the  Pharieeee  usually  were  not# 
They  had  little  regard  for  the  public*  and  were  not  friendly  even 
toward  each  ether*  '3«r*  2# 8* 14(166)* 

The  Sadduoees  held  a  delstio  view  of  providence.  They  dis¬ 
pensed  with  fate*  as  having  no  place  in  human  affairs*  They  re¬ 
garded  man  as  entirely  responsible  for  his  actions*  both  good  and 
bad*  Sin*  for  thesp*  was  its  own  punishment*  God  was  not  concerned 
with  human  conduct*  The  shaping  of  onefe  life  lay  entirely  with  the 
individual.  God  had  given  the  Jews  the  Pentateuch  by  which  to  reg¬ 
ulate  their  individual  and  corporate  life*  He  was  too  transcendent 
to  meddle  constantly  in  human  affairs*  Ant*  1811:4;  ??ar  2.6:14*  et  si. 

Their  doctrine  concerning  the  future  was  that  death  ended  all. 
Souls  were  mortal*  that  is  Just  as  the  body  died*  so*  and  at  the 
same  time*  the  soul  perished*  Consequently,  there  were  no  rewards 
or  punishments  in  Hades •  Our  author’s  statement  needs  explanation. 

He  le  thinking  of  Epicureans  who  held  a  theory  of  annihilation  at 
deathg  and  not  of  Jewish  8addueees*  He  has  Hellenised  Sadduoean 
doctrine*  which  was  the  Old  Testament  teaching  concerning  Shed* 

Shed  was  a  somewhat  undefined  and  unattractive  existence  after  death, 
but  not  annihilation.  The  Shed  doctrine  did  not  in  dud  a  a  recur- 
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re ctlon  or  supernatural  Messiah#  Annihilation  was  no  part  of  any 
type  of  Jewish  faith# 

Josephus  places  his  material  regarding  the  sects  in  contexts 

dealing  with  seditions  end  revolts,  hut  not  in  the  writing  against 

Apion#  It  is  highly  probable  that  for  him,  such  contexts  suggested 

the  distinctive  characteristics  both  in  faith  and  practice  of  the 

sects,  and  that  below  their  distinctions  lay  the  larger  Jewish  idea 

of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  realisation  of  Which,  the  Jews  revolt- 

ed.  The  toplca  upon  which  the  seots  held  distinctive  xiewo  find 

mention  also  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapiha*  Terhape  we  may 

best  regard  Ssdduoeeism  as  a  protest  not  only  against  excessive 

legalism,  but  also  against  the  apocalypticism  of  the  Pharisees#  Their 

cruoetien  to  Jesus  would  seem  to  indicate  their  objection  to  the  spec- 

16 

ulations  about  the  future  so  rife  in  their  day# 

%l  Ess ones The  Ess ones  were  one  of  the  four  sects  of 
first  century  Judaism*  Their  organisation  may  be  termed  an  ascetic 
communism  based  upon  Jewish  legalism,  $ar*2*8#  Every  part  of  their 
daily  routine  was  carefully  regulated,  and  scrupulously  observed# 

The  separate  colonies  in  tb*  cities  were  ruled  by  "curators”.  War  2# 
8t£(  129) »  Besides  these  "curators"  they  had  pious  priests  as  stew¬ 
ards,  Ant#  1£#1*5(22),  who  managed  the  eotfsaon  affairs  of  the  groups# 
Sew  members  were  admitted  into  the  groups  only  after  a  severe  novi¬ 
tiate  of  three  years,  and  after  taking  "tremendous  oaths" ,  War  JS#8* 
7(137f)*  They  had  an  elaborate  system  of  ceremonial  rites,  both  in 
the  initiatory  services,  and  in  their  daily  manner  of  living#  Among 

16*  J#  G#  Muller  says}  Fl«  Jos*  gegen  Apion,  pp#298-9  commenting  on 
Ap#  2*  15:  "Bern  Joseph  ergeht  es  oft  wie  den  Philo,  dues  er  nach  lot 
der  Apologeten  ob  manoherrube reins timaender  Anknupfungspunkte  die 
spesifisohe  Yersohiedanhelt  nioht  bemerkt#  Er  giebt  su  viel  au*  Die 
Ansohauung  von  Gott  ween  auch  monotheist  lsoh,  1st  dooh  bel  don  Or  Ieoh  eh 

naturhdf Arisen  T,U&rvfe'h«f  «*!  H«h  4»t  rtrmV  Trrxr>«*«4  r.*  «  nrf  ft  ««*  »«*1  *t  .1. 

neben  der  ewigen  JSaterie  duallstlsoh"*  isea  also  Ant#  3#16j3{322). 
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these  rites  were  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  washings ,  War  2. 
8:7(138);  9(149);  10(160);  of*  12(169)*  Their  piety  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Blaspheming  Moses  was  capitally  punished,  War  2*8:9(146); 
10(152).  During  the  war  they  preferred  torture  and  death  to  commit¬ 
ting  this  sin,  War  2.8:9.  The  rivfcues  which  were  especially  dis¬ 
played  among  the  Sseenee  were  mutual  kindness,  continence,  disre¬ 
gard  of  riches,  industry,  temperance,  mercy,  peacefulness  and  long- 
suffering,  Ant*  18*1:5;  War  2.8.  In  their  initiatory  oaths  the  can¬ 
didate  promised  to  exercise  justioe,  endurance  in  hardships,  truth¬ 
fulness  and  simplicity  of  life  and  manners,  honesty  toward  others, 
and  to  be  law-abiding,  War  2,8:2(121);  Ant,  18.1j6(21).  They  held 
an  extreme  view  of  the  Jewish  estimate  of  woman’s  status  in  society, 
War  2.8:2(121);  Ant.  18.1)6(21),  In  administering  punishment  they 
were  severe,  but  passed  sentence  only  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
and  justice  by  the  votes  of  a  court  "not  fewer  than  a  hundred”.  War 
2.8:8-9)146). 

The  Sssenes  thought  it  best  to  ascribe  all  things  to  Sod,  Ant. 
18.1:6(18)*  Yet  this  was  not  a  despairing  fatalism  Which  led  to  care¬ 
lessness  of  conduct,  for  they  also  taught  that  man  should  strive  for 
the  "rewards  of  righteousness”.  Ant,  18.1:6(18).  Men  felt  respon¬ 
sible  in  this  life,  and  were  incited  to  practice  virtue  and  refrain 
from  vice,  because  they  held  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future  life 
and  believed  that  the  soul  was  immortal.  War  2.8:11(164-7). 

The  Essenes*  doctrine  of  man  was  dualistio.  The  body  was  only 
a  prison  to  the  soul,  which  was  in  some  form  pre-existent,  and  im¬ 
mortal.  The  body  was  corruptible,  and  passed  away.  Although  the 
soul  was  drawn  to  the  body  by  a  "certain  natural  enticement",  yet  it 
gladly  left  the  body  and  "mounted  upward".  War  2.8:11(1647). 
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There  were  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  The 
righteous  received  the  rewards  of  their  righteousness.  The  evil 
suffered  eternal  punishment ,  War  2* 8 j 11(164-7).  The  doctrines  among 
the  Essenes  were  kept  secret  or  at  least  ,  the  greatest  care  was  ex¬ 
ercised  in  imparting  them  to  others*  The  proselyte  was  sworn  "to 
preserve  the  hooks  belonging  to  the  sect,  and  the  names  of  the  angels" 
War  2*8 t 7*  By  reading  their  saored  hooks  together  with  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  prpphets ,  and  by  using  several  sorts  of  purifications,  some 
of  the  Essenes  received  the  power  of  prediction.  War  2# 8: 12* 


The  large  block  of  data  in  War  2*8  is  indicative  of  Josephus' 

admiration  for  Esseniam.  But  the  events  of  his  life  such  as  his  three 

16 

marriages  (probably  four).  Life  75(414);  76(426-7),  his  views  of 
Providence,  his  nonoemmunistie  attitude.  Life  76(425),  his  anoestry, 
Life  1,  and  his  own  statement  that  he  joined  the  Pharisees,  Life  2(12) 
show  that  although  their  idealism  affected  him,  it  did  not  control  him 


The  dualism  of  the  Essenes  was  more  Gnostic  than  Platonic,  in 

the  antithetic  relation  of  body  and  soul*  The  four  classes  of  Essenes 

the  higher  subject  to  defilement  by  the  lower,  suggest  the  different 

and  several  grades  of  purity  to  be  attained  in  Gnosticism*  Bsserism 

was  an  extreme  attempt  to  actualize  the  Levitlcal  ceremonial  laws 

with  little  if  any  conscious  borrowing  from  Hellenistic  sources  such 
17 

as  Pythagorean ism* 


16.  A  statement  in  War  5.9(419)  make  four  marriages  probable,  In 
life  Josephus  accompanied  Titus  from  Alexandria  to  the  Homan  camp 
before  Jerusalem.  In  War  5.9  he  makes  a  speech  alluding  to  his  wife 
together  with  his  mother  -  the  latter,  we  know  was  in  the  besieged 
-  as  beirur  in  great  danger*  It  looks  as  though  his  first  wife 


pity  -  aa  being  in  great  danger 

was  also  one  of  the  besieged* 


17.  Josephus  does  not  support  Tideman's  statement:  "Be  woonplaats 
der  Esseners,  wier  getal  op  vierduizend  personen  be  root  wordt, 
lag  buiten  de  steden  van  Palestina  in  afzongerlyke  kolonien, " 

See  B.  Tideman,  Het  Essenisme,  p.14. 
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